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He is liberal in bis views, and moderate in his 


_ Me is, in truth, among the most intellectual part 





THB LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND TUE LIBERTIES CF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOCETHER.—HUMR. 
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LIVINGSTON'S CRIMINAL CODE.- 


7. TRE KDITOR OF TRE GALAXY. 
: Washington, January 6, 1826. 

Among the number of distinguished men now 
in this city, is Mr. Livingston from Louisiana. 
He was formerly 2 meusber of Congress from 
New-York, and afterwards Mayor of that city. 
He was then ranked with the first t2en in our 
national assembly, and it was a period fruitful in 
great men. + The glories of the first house have 
never been tranecended hy any subsequent one, 
though those which immediately followed were 
full of great mca alsu. Alter a lapse of more than 
twenty years Mr. Livingston as returned to the 
Halls of Congress, and fully shows in every thing 
he says or does, that bis iniud has lost nothing of 
its strength or elasticity. He is still one of the 
abiest speakers on the floor of the House of Rep. 
resentatives. His thoughts have more of strength 
and elegance than of novelty in them, and his 
speeches are remarkable most of all for neatness 
of style and accuracy of fanguage. Every word 
is in ite right plece and used in its right senee. 


politics. He is in the opposition ; but makes no 
angry tirades aguinst the administration, nor 
throws no obstacle in the way to prevent the 
course pursued by them, merely for the pleasure 
of embarrassing the Executive. Mr. Livingston 
is the personal friend of Gen. Jackson, and acted 
as his aid on the memorable eighth of January. 


ef our Statesmen in the House, but he does not 
intend tc rest hie fame on the transitory and un- 
certain busis of a political career. He is laying a 
deeper, a broader, and a more permanent founda- 
tion on which posterity will erect the monument 
to his memory, or rather he will erect it himself, 
more durable than brass. From deep reflection, 
aided by profound learning, united to a thorough 
acquaintance with mankind, he saw how many 
evile had flowed from bad penal codes in every 
aze and country. Resolving long upon this theme 
he at last commenced the formation of such a 
code as would meet the intelligence and humani- 
ty of theage. He brought to the great work the 
necessary requisites to ensure success—the spirit 
of a philanthropist, the exact, and extensive 
knowledge of a profound jurist, and the patience 
of a martyr: and what was of equal value to any 
other quality, a kind and thankful disposition to- 
wards the enlightened critic. It was commencec 
for the State of Louisiana, but will not be confin- 
ed to it; for its humane and lasting principles, its 
simplicity in language, its clearness in details, 
will, in process of time, give it a general circula- 
tion. Those who db not adopt it entire, at once, 
will be taking from it by degrees, in altering their 
own, until it has infused its essence into every 
penal code in our country. Every page of the 
code glows with refined feelings, but bas nothing 
of the sickly breathings of the mere sentimenta- 
list. There is no portion of it made from the 
lamentations of soft hearts and weak heads. No; 
with the mild spirit of Christian forbearance and 
forgiveness, it is marked with exactness, decision, 
and energy, such as Justice in counsel with Mer- 
cy would have approved and adopted. It was 
not made for Judges, Lawyers, or Juries alone, 
but to be read and understood by all classes and 
by both sexes. To use his own language,— 
“ Your criminal code is no longet to be the study 
ofa select few ; it is not the design of the fram- 
ers that it should be exclusively the study even of 
our own sex, and it is particularly desirable that 
it should become a branch of early educatipn for 
our youth.” Mr. Livingston had before him all 
the penal codes of the present age which had any 
remarkable feature of wisdom or humanity in 
them. The Imperial Code, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany’s, and all that was good and applicable 
in the common law of England, which, after all 
its errors and hard features, contains many admi- 
rable principles in fevor of life and liberty. Mr. 
Livingston has been for several years most assidu- 
ously engaged in tHis work ; and, once after it 
was nearly finished, a considerable portion of his 
manuscript was destroyed by fire in New-York. 
His zeal and perseverance in the cause was evinc- 
ed by this calamity—for he left his labors at ten 
o’clock in the evening, the fire happened during 
the night, and the next morning’s sun found Mr. 
Livingston recommencing his labors, without 
Wasting an idle moment ia repining at his misfor- 
tunes, and pursuing his course with serenity and 
determination, What cannot such a mind a- 
chieve ? F 
The plan of Mr. Livingston’e Code is very 
plain and comprehensive. The legislature of 
Louisiana passed an act, “to appoint a person 
learned in the law, whese duty it should be to pre- 
Pare a criminal code,” designating all criminal 
offences punishable by law ; defining the same in 
clear aud explicit terms ; designating the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on each ; laying down the 
rules of evidence on trials; directing the whole 
mode of procedure, and pointing out the duties 
of the judicial and executive officers in the per- 
formance of their functions under it. To carry 
this act into effect, Edward Livingston, Eeq. was 
elected and appointed by the joint ballot of the 
General Assembly in 1622. To this body he made 
a report of his plan, which was approved, and he 
commeneed his labors forthwith. In the year 
J€24, the firet part of the work—“ The Codes of 








































































which the whole code was founded. Among thc 
most prominent of which is—“ that vengeance ix 
unknown to the laws. The only object of pun- 
ishment isto prevent the commission of offences ; 
it should be calculated to operate : First, on the 
delinquent, so as by seclusion to deprive himaf 
the present means, and by habite of industry and 
temperance, of any future desire, to repeat the 
offence. Secondly, on the rest of the community, 
so as to deter them hy the example, from a like 
contravention of the laws. No punishmenta,great- 
er than are necessary to effect these ends, ought 
to be inflicted. No acts or omissious should be 
declared to be offences, but such as are injurious 
to the state, to societies permitted hy the jaws, or 
to individuals.” The seeond portion of his work 
was printed the next year,and in that he describes 
his whole plan in these brief words, viz: 

PLAN AND DIVISION OF THE SYSTEM OF PENAL LAW. 


Arr. —. This Syst four distinct codes, 


em com 
and a book of definitions. first called the Pz. 


wat Cops, is divided into two books, containing :— 
General Principles, and the Description of all Acts 
or Omissions that are declared to ‘be offences; with 
the punishment assigned to each. 


Ant. —. The second is called the Copz ov Crim- 
sau Prockpunse. It is divided into two books, dnd 
contains the means provided for preventing offences 
that are apprehended, and for repressing thove that 
exist ; and directs the modc of proceeding for bringing 
offenders to jurtice. 


—2* oo ae contaizs a apeiom of Prison Dis- 
cipli a stages in w imprisonment is 
used, either as the means of detention or punishment. 
It is designated as the Cop or Paison Discrruise. 
Aut. —. The fourth is the whole law of evidence, 
applicable as well to civil as to penal cases, and is 
the Cops er Evipence. 


Art. —. The aeons chapter of the System de- 
fines all the technical w or phrases that are used 
in the several codes. - 


part of it which relates to the law of evidence. 
This latter labor will be greatly facilitated by the 
excellent publications of Phillips and Starkie, 
which have lately appeared in this country with 
notes from our own lawyers. Mr. Livingston 
has proceeded so far without fainting. He has 
kept on with the ardor of the youthful warrior, 
in hie way to the Holy Land, and thought only on 
the end of his journey, not the fatigue of it. One 
duty done he hastened to another without easing 
his beaver or resting his lance. He knew that 
science was long and tife short, and therefore every 
moment was employed in his task, consistent with 
the other indispensible avocations of a profes- 
sional man. There ts hardly a subject in the af- 
fairs of the world of so deep a character as that 
of framing laws for the prevention and punish- 
‘ment of crimes. In a world full of evils, like this, 
where there is no perfect standard of morals, the 
mind shaping right and wrong by its ewn im- 
pressions, and no two minds being exactly train- 
ed to the same course of thought, it is difficult 
for mortal man to form a code to suit every one ; 
but Mr. Livingston has had the good fortune to 
live in an age when Heaven has suffered mankind 
to find some new rays of light, and be guided by 
them, and he has approximated nearer to perfec- 
tion than his great predecessors whose works 
were hefore him, but who wanted, or could not 
exercise the spirit of benevolence which influ- 
enced him. If the captious have sometimes wor- 
ried him by small criticisms and frivolous objec- 
tions,on the other hand the enlightened of almost 
every country have cheered him with consolatory 
reflections upon the usetulness of bis labors and. 
wished hiin God speed, as their benison. From 
various parts of the United States, the most learn- 
ed jurists and the well-wishers to society have 
read and admired his plan to soften the evils in- 
cident to a civilized community. Among others, 
Mr. Livingston sent his report to the late Presi- 
dent Adams of Quincy. The answer of Mr. Ad- 
ems is so strikingly characteristic of that great 
man and profound lawyer, that it must be as 
gratifying to those who knew him, to see it in 
print, as it was complimentary to the person en- 
gaged in the gigantic undertaking. 
— i nd ence peruse 

* Brock eunatint, has ot —* we are, 
in this remoie part of the Union, making to im 
our Jurispradence. This I am sure will give you 
pleasure, but l much fear that it will be counterbal- 
anced by the re⸗tet you will feel in perceiving how ill 
the execution agrees with the enlarged views of the 
Legislature who directed it. 

do not mean to disturb your repose by asking for 
yoor observations on the most prominent of the defects 
which the plan must contain, though they would be 
very gtatefully received ; nor even to tax you with an 
answer to this letter, which is written merely to show 


the reverence | have for your character, and the re- 
epect with which I have the honor to be, vour most 


obedient servant, EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
Joun Abams, 
late President of the United Stites, Montezillo. 


Quiney, Momezillo, August 3, 1822. 

Sin,—I feel myself highly honored by your polite 
and obliging letter of the 19thof May, which } re- 
ceived thie morning by the mail; J will not omit a 
moment te acknow the receipt of it. Thought 
caunot eee to read, or to write, yet fortunately | 
canhear; my auditory nerves are the only sound 
ones that remain tome. I will bare read to me as 
possible your report madc to the General As- 
sembly of the state of Louisiana, on the plan of a Pe- 
nal Code of the said state. 1 have hitherto had read 
to ae only the act relative to the criminal laws of the 
state, your election to execute it, aad the resolutions 5 
L have no idea of any higher honor to which a virtu- 
ous ambition can aepire—had it fallea to my lot at 
your I should have said, snblimi feriam sidera ver- 
tice. | would net exchange it for all the glories of 
Solon aad Lycergus. As sovn as l ean find time, and 
a courteous reader, I will have the whole read to me 
and will listen to it with all the attention with which 
lam capable, and will endeavor to dictate to sone 
kind friend who will coadescend to write for me such 





The whole plan is now finished, except that | the 


JOHN abaMs. 

Hou. Epwanp bsvinesron. 

Mr. Livingston's report contains some excellent 
remerks And powerful arguments on the frequen- 
cy of the punishment of death as not producing 

the effeet intended by the Legislature in fixing 
capital punishments to certain crimes, although I 
am not convinced that it should be entirely doue 
away. There are some atrocions acts which 
prove aheart - ¥ dened of social duty, and fatally 
bent on mi; jety should run ne risk, 
or be + Piaf pati 
perpe: fF Vat@ this know much may be 
said o '*.* ‘ther side, and much has been said 
hy Mr. Li tnggtou. There is wiore danger in 
making laws too severe than too mild. Men in 
ail ages have incorporated somothing of ven- 
geance in their denunciation of crimes, and most 
criminal codes, from Draco’s to the present age, 
have been written with some tinge of blood. That 
the legislature of Louisiana may accept of thie 
penal code in all its parte, and the framer of it 
live long to see his exertions duly valued, and his 
principles extending shroughout Christendom, is 
the wishof Yours, &c. L. 

e 








[From the Nantucket Jequirer.} 
THE DROWNED HARPOONER. 

Many and strange are the accidents and adven- 
tures that attend those amphibious beings who 
traverse the outstretched world of waters in quest 
of Ocean’s unctuous monarch. But the wost 

rilous incidents are encountered by those dar- 

ng mariners, who are engaged in the capture of 
that species of whale yclept Spermaceti— pursu- 
ing the greasy monster throughout all his favor- 
ite haunts and distant retreats in the broad and 
fathomless Pacific. In general, the unwieldly 
leviathan exhibits no egymptoms of a choleric tem- 
perament, and appears altogether unconscious of 
atic warfare so zealously waged upon 
his tribe, by the insignificant occupants of the su- 
perincumbent element. He Knows nothing of 
their long and laborious crusades in machines 
moved by wind—he dreains not of their egg-shell 
shipl in which, bent on death, and armed 
with the piercing javetia, fastened to endless 
cords, they pull themselves into his immediate 

ce—vor does he often heed the slight skiff, 


presen 
as it slides’ towards him like a six-legged at | tosoph 
t 


along the ceiling, bearing in its prow the athletic 
boat-steerer, whose brawny hanils uphold aud aim 
the glittering dart. Yet, when the barbed lance 
stings him in the shoulder, or the horn of his ene- 
my, the sword-fish, perforates his rotund and 
oleagineus sides, no exasperated demon could 
evince stronger i tions of wrath, rage, and 
madness. At first, he ‘plunges incontinent into 


the deep abyss—then, wh ward, he ur 
his en at full nngth inte the af tasks | 


ing with hisample riune the foaming wave, end 
—— to atoms every eubstance within his 
reac eo 

In the mouth of December, the summer of the 
southern ———— ea Nantucket was 
cruising for whales on thecoast of Chili. Nothing 
could exceed the placid smoothness of the seas, 
or the pellucid azureof the overhanging firma- 
ment. There was just enough of motion in the 
atmosphere to propel the veseel in her course, 
and to invigorate her crew with the spirit of en- 
terprize. very sail was set, and every bosom 
swelled with the hepe of a speedy accomplish- 
ment of the object of their expedition. The con- 
tinent, and all the usual abodes of mortals, were 
far, far away. Home, and its sweet endearments, 
were remembered as a by-gone vision ; and con- 
sidered in the fature, as saints think of heaven. 
The occasional screams of an albatross, circling 
in the blue expanse—the menctonous dash cf the 
ship’s stem through the scarcely resisting waters 
—intermingled with the various tones of a few 
human voices conversing familiarly on deck,were 
the only sounds which distinguished what region 
from the primeval realm of 

“ Silence coeval with Eternity.” 

Suddenly, a hollow, hissing cructation, like the 
blest of a brazier’s furnace, ur the sigh of a dying 
volcano, broke upon the ready ears of the seamen. 
A cry from the mast-head announced the appear- 
ance of their prey; and at the same instant the 
crew found themselves surrounded on all sides by 
an — — of —* —— rae 
spouting, @ wing, like so m i 
trampeters at the battle of Waterloo. Forth with, 
three boats were lowered, manned, and supplied 
with all the asual paraphernalia, harpoons, lances, 
towlines, waife, oars and dies; with asail, a 
bag of bread, and a keg of water to each of them. 
They hed but a short distance to row, ere they 
came in contact with their mighty enemy. The 
boats were severally commanded by the shipmas- 
ter and two of his mates, assisted by their respec- 
tive boat-steerers, to whom the duty of strikin 
the whale is ordinarily assigned. The Ia 
waistboat, under the second mate’s direction, 
contained in ite bow an active young man, who 
had obtained the esteem of all his shipmates, and 
whom we shall introduce to our readers under the 
name of Jonah Coffin. Toining his harpoon, he 
firmly awaited the orders of his superior, then 
seated in the * stern. ww im, —— 
iteelf furiously onward,was a huge uncouth mass, 
alternately emitting from its glossy protuberances 
the sparkling effulgence of a meridianeun, or par- 
tially descending below the temporary surge, 
forming little vortices in its wake, and puffing 
from its nostrits the encroaching brine. 
and patiently did the oarsmen tug at their stations 

l away,” said the officer pucnureaiagy 
while he drew towards hi:n the handle of his 
steering oar. The very eye of the monster was 
now in sigbt—“ now dart,” exelaimed the mate ; 
and Jonah, with the effort of a Poly phemus, drové 
‘the fatal weapon fast into the body of his gigantic 
antagonist. 

It was an awful moment; and the adventurous 
fishers had made every custo:nary preparation for 


ity 


of dropping instantaneously into the depths be- 
neath, thence again to emerge, after some mo- 
ments, for the sake of breath —or instead,of start- 
ing off horizontally, as is frequently the ease, with 
the velocity of lightning, dragging his presump- 
tuous pursuers through the disparting wave, 
which throws swiftly upon either side of their 
pinnace a transparent sheet of spray, surmoant- 





ed by gorgeous rainbows—rolled backward, and 


‘side, he sought his knife 


its approach. But the object of their toil, instead | God 


and his tremendous tail now curving upward, 
and vibrating like a lighthouso in an earthquake, 
and anon falling with horrid Aap upeu the level 
bosom of the sounding deep. The astonished 
sailors were instinctively about to rush overboard, 
when, with a convulsive bouud,—it was the leap 
of a mountain—the lacerated monster sprang ea- 
tirely over the buat, his unearthly dimensions 
striking principally upen the oppesite aide, and 
partly upon the fragile thing -itself, spilling its 
contents, and grinding its.frame to splinters. 

The men were all good ewinuners, and, 
one, betook themselves without farther 
tion, and with exemplary -precipitancy, to tRge 

fitable exercise uf their arma and legs—where- 
y they soon reached the boats ufsheircomrailes, 
and were out ef danger. Not do yh poor Jonah. 
In the tumult of the moment, be bad become en- 
teagled iu the tortuous coil attached to his har- 
poon. Not an instant had been allowed him, 
wherein he might have seized the hatehet, or un- 
sheathed his juck-knife, and freed himself from 
soungracious a predicament. He felt himself 
drawn, by an irresistible power, down, down, a- 
midst interminable caverns, and bottomless pro- 
funditics. What greatly surprised him, was his 
ability still to breathe, and to see. Passing with 
the rapidity of thought, along im dis- 
tances, he had opportunities to ecan but afew of 
the wonders of those vast gulfs. Here lay ancx- 
tensive forest of coral, inhabited by shapes inde- 
seribuble—there moved an immense wase of gel- 
atinous matter, encompassed by myriads of sub- 
marine prodigies, topiscivorous man hitherto un- 
known. The sea devil, with his emerald horns ; 
the tartarean crab, with a million of elaws, each 
8 furlong in length 5 the symmesian oyster, whose 
shell opens wide enough: to admit a seventy -four ; 
the thousand-eyed dragon whose head, studded 
with dazzling gems, and whose every eye, set in 
countless diamonds, may be seen at the depth of 
five hundred fathoms, sea-gorgons, hydras, grif- 
fine, phenixes, and ali manner of beautiful rep- 
tiles, were quietly feeding, or frolicking without 
noise, in those unsearchable regions. 

And here, some philosophera may be disposed 
toobtrude a doubt touching hovest Joneh’s ca- 
pacity of vision and of respiration the while. But 
let it be enquired, whether so huge a body, dart- 
ing through the sea with such outrageous celeri- 
ty, may not have left behind a sort of vacuity, af- 

ing a medium wherein the little animal in 
his rear might exercise those faculties ? And, 
regarding the accelerated progress of this mon- 
ster, it may be aptly accounted for on purely phi- 
ical prineiples—overy hody kaows how fast 
a dog will run with atin kettle * * *. 

But to our tale—let us hasten to the catastro- 
phe. After being carried to such lengths, and in 
such a manner, our almost exhausted hero, found 
himself on the ascent. His wild and turbulent 
conductor was again mounting to the upper 
world. Embracing a moment of respite, while 
the whale was in the act of turning upon its 
it in vain—a new mo- 
tion disturded him—te was waved to aid fro 
with an —2— regularity—bis hangs labored, 
and his sight grew indistinct—his breath went, 
and came, and went, to return not without inhal-. 
ing also * ae of i} — fluid. a — 
thought ! ima, juat- 
ed on his brain ¢ and gre ually tated tho. atter 
offuscation. He awoke upon the quarter deck of 
his own ship, under the operation of stimulative 
cordials and warm towels ; having been cast upon 
the surface during the whale’s dying struggle, 
and picked up near the place of his ent, by 
his anxious comrades—to whom he was shortly 
enabled to lend a hand in cutting in and trying out 
bis ninety-barrelled tormentor. 





(From Zion's Herald.) 
WINTER. 
The shortness of the daye—the cold ruddy 
aspect of the clouds—the oblique, pale light of 
the sun, and certain other invariable indications, 


| proclaim that hoary winter, the old age of the 


agasons, with chilled features and white locks, is 
atthe door. Nature has taid down her gaudy 
covering, and sleeps the sleep of death. If some 
stranger to the order of nature had looked out 
upon the face of the vegetable world, during the 
three past months, his conclusions must have 
been most melancholy. For any t he could 
see, he must suppose that the great Maker of the 
beautiful creation had abhorred hie work and 
breathed a 
solemn ap 
while he contemplated the sure appronches of 


ish | fate ; alike terrible to every plant and flower on 


the green earsh, an uneecen visitation had hap- 
pened to all; and, with one consent, while the 
earth was yet temperate and moist heneath 
them, they had suddenly departed. No philoso- 
phy independent of experience, could have ac- 
counted for this strange change, or have fore- 
told a resurrection to these blighted landscapes. 
These scenes, which would have so solemnly 
arrested the attention of the » are so 
common to us that their sweet, influence 
is generally lost, and the loud, admonitory 
preaching of the seasons unregarded. This 
change of seasons has an important meaning in 
the economy of nature. It may not bear suffi- 
cient strength of analogy to teach the resurree- 
tion of the body; yet it should certainly adinon- 
‘ish of its death. It should cry in our ears of 
death, judgement and eternity. . 
The mind that has gathered no solemn refiec- 
tion from the falling leaves, can scarcely hope to 
enjoy the sublime pleasures of winter. In the 
— and mountainous parts of our country, 
where heavy snows — fall, the winter 
an unearthly enchantment. 
‘The pure whiteness of the snow which covers the 
earth to a great depth, and which bas fallen so 
quietly that it has foeded the branches of etery 
tree and 
dimensions, is equalled only by the fantastic 
shapes of its drapery. The wilderness is at 
and wild with this boary magnificence, and 
solitary man, who travels through the forest at 
this season, shut out from the familiar ecenes of 
nature, nay well think himself alone with his 
It was near the elose of one of these storms 
that deposit such a volume of snow on the earth, 
thata middle aged man, in one of the southern 
counties of Vermont, seated himeclf at a large 
fire in a log house. He was crossing the Green 


eastern side, that day. vob x bow 
tion te in the house aot dare the hor- 
ror of tha lacroasing storm be deelare:d that he 
weuld ga, and the ighty was uot able to pre- 
veathim * ® f& ® 

Hie words were heard above the howling 
the tempeh. We travelled from the mountain 
valley where he hed rested over one and 
one mere intervened between hiu. aud his fami 
ly. The labor of walking ia that ceap sow 


ã 


) Hauer have been great, as its depth became 
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shrub, inerensing them to eno-mous | j 


pear 
the statnre of a man; yet he kept on and had 


| arrived, within « few yards of the summit, 


pngg—he couki —2* down. upan his 
waiper- lie wasneara met eup- 
orted by its trunk is body’ bent lorwe 
is ghastly, intent featores told the stebbornaess 
of bis parpose to overpass that little eminence. - 
The Almighty had -preveuted Wim ;—the. eus- 
reurd of hie fite-tsluorl was frozens Far mere 
than thirty yeare that tree bas stood hy the soti- 
tary road, scored to the branches with 
lettera, and hiereglyphics of death to warn the 
traveller that he over a spot of fcerful in- 
terest. 


: 
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TO THE EOITOR OF THE NATIONAL GASETYE. 
Gt. Lewis, Doc. 14th, 1828. 
Dear Sir,--On perusing your of the 234 

ult. my attention was drawn to your 
extract from the London Literary Gazette, re- 
lative to the imposter John Dunn Hunter ; and, 
independent of the chastisement he merits for 
the affront and deception he.has préctised upon & 
too indulgent comaunity, the faet of the extract 
having beca made for the purpose of 
additional proof of his spurious character, : 
the disposition every one must feel to put down 
falsehood, induces ine to advise you of such facts 
as at present lie within my observation.- The 
celebrated speech which the fellow says Te-cum- 
the made to the Ouagas, hap bad ing ostgie alone 
ia his own brnina; for I-am well assured Te- 
cum-the never visited the Osages. Noten in- 
dividual of the whole Osage uation hes ever 
crossed the Rocky Mountaing ; and I kaow they 
have not the least idea of the existence of the 
Pacific Ocean. In the conclusion of ond of the 

saragraphs extracted, Hunter says, “ 3 have hed 
several (names), though not derived from eny 
important circumatances or praiseworthy de 
though none dishonourable. Among the Kicka- 
poos, my vame was Koth-he-ga, or New Rela> 
tion, — Brother; among the Kapeas, Ra- 
bash-he. Then passing to the Osages, J received 
she name of Nesh-kee-faw, or Falling River, | 
cauee it was a place of that kind we met and ex- 
changed wampum, and became friends. Be- 
coming at length more expert in the chase, I wag 
awa the name in C of Ogston-ga ; in 
Kansad of Shu-sha-ga; in Miseouri, Ompe-nab,” - 
&e. The boldness with which the d 
continued, might probably indues 
quainted with the Jadianc 
impressions be wishes to create, if evidence te 
the cau.fary should: not be advanced from the 





j 


— 


s 


moat rés able sources. 

The similurity of the manners, eus · 
tome, and morale, in the Kaenses, Mie- 
souri, Mahas, ws, and warrants 
the belief of their having sprung frem the same 
stock, and once exi as af individual nation. 


From the tradition of the Osages it appears, that 
about the year 1700, their vi - €0 
densely inhabited as to urge the necessity of a 
separation in different banda, and that on their 
return from a genera! hunt about that time the 
largest portion of them settled on. an eminence, 
from which they derived the same of “ Bah-hsh- 
sthee,” which signifies “ encamped above.” The 
esmalier band arriving, settled in ea adjacent 
valley, and from thence derived the name of 


|“ U-jath-tab,” of “below.” They have ever 


since maintained separate villages, and are by all 
other Indians separately «listinguished 

names, though collectively by that of Wa-sbe- 
she. The Americans disti the two bands 


Kickapoo Inte has this day informed me, 
in the — of Geunral Clark, the Superia 
tendent of Indian Affairs, and Major Graham 
Agent for the Kickapoos, that 
theey-theey-may-nou is the only 

that can he given to New Relation, er Strange 


ae over its loveliness. A | Brother: 
prehension would have filled his mind 


The fellow also says the Kanses géve him the 
names of Ra-bash-be and Shu-sha-ge. —* 


The ere the names 


and the opinion 
am correct ; ton i 
oga-ton-ga or Ni 
meaning. it will be remarked that heesys on 
receiving the name uf ——— gavo the 
Osages wampum, signifying his friendly diepepi- 
tioh. The custom ofexchaning 


Mountains from the western to the eastern siile ; | end 


he had stopped at the only dwelling of man in a 





distance of more than twenty miles, being the | fully 


wid: hof the paralle! ranges of gloomy wountains; 
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LAW OF LIBEL—LIBERTY OF TSE PRESS. 


In owr House of Representatives, Re. 
of Rochester, submitted a resolution, which wa 


adopted, instructing the committee on the judi-| jimseif up asa teacher of youth and a director 
clary to inquire into the expediency of making | of public 


any alterations in the law of libel. We rejuiced 
“to-hear the motion, and we feel some reverence 


fora gentleman who has independence cnough | (ajas!) too often echo the men who fill the hon- 
in these days of cant and intellectual bondage, | orable office of British Jurors! 

to put his popularity at hazard by making it. | 
‘The call for. investigation does him honor ; but | defamation expressed either in printing, or by 
here the busmess witt-end. The number of law- | signs, pictures, é&c. tending either to blacken the 


‘yers in the House, and we suppose the committee 
on the judiciary is composed entirely of lawyers 
—forbid any reasonable expectation ‘that altere- 
‘tions can be madein the Law of Libél,, 1 
clase of men, with all their learning, and aléthe 
intelligence, are the-sleves of .precents, and their 
arguments, geeerally, mere echocs-frem the rot- 
ten skulls of Eoglish judges. tf . 

Perhaps the judiciary committee may reed with 

profit, that which fellows. 3 

Tho editor of the:‘London Exeminer was 
ly indietod ‘for {publishing a tibel, on Bochea, a 
c@lebrated niusical couspover, We have not the 
paper now before us, which contained a report 
of the trial, but, if we recollect truly, Bochsa 
‘went to England after having been convicted in 

‘France of repeated commission of tho crime of 
forgery toa large amount, on different individ- 
uale, and obtruded himself on the public notice, 
‘by procuring through his professional admirers, 

an office of some rank in the Royal Académy of 
Music, and us teacher of youth, and director of 
public amuseménts. The Examiner, and, we 
believe one other paper, the editor of which hes 
also been prosecuted,cautioned the public against 
placing their confidence and bestowing their 
patronge ona person of his character, and to 
give additional weight to their testimony against 
him, they published also a copy of the several 
indictments, or official inforurations, sustained 
in the French courts. Bochsa immediately com- 
plained, and procured an indictment against the 
editor of the Ezeminer. The defendant was 
found guilty, under a law which disgraces Eng- 
jJand as well aa America,—the common law— 
ealled by lawyers and judges, the perfection of 
reason. If public opinion can be gathered from 
the public journals, we imagine that public opin- 

- jon is deeidedly against thisconviction ; for the 

journals exhibit the singular phenomenon of a 
coneurrence in reprobating it in the most pointed 
terms ; and this concurrence appears to be uai- 
form, whether ministerial or liberal. We have 
selected a fow remarks from the leading London 
prints, which eupport this declaration. 
- - r From the Examiacr.) 
It is remarkable enough that ‘Mr. Scarlett, 
while he could not say a orn in fevour of his 
character, prenoun a very strong 
eulogium on that ef the libeller! If the jury 
had had sense. and —* enough to attend to 

‘any thing but the Judge’s cheege, this circum- 
stance alone would: have epgkcn volumes to 

them on the real merits of the case. ; 

We desire not a better illustration than this 
conviction affords, of the fact upon which we 
have often insisted—that there is no such in 
this country as legal Liberty of the Press. It is 
amere phantom, an idle boast, a theme for the 
seal cnemies and the falee friends of liberty to 
mystity the public with, in orations and pamph- 
dicts What liberty ts practically enjoyed (if suel: 
ean be properly catied liberty) rests. upon the 
forbearance of A pla 
es. : There ia a partial toleration of free writing, 
fut no ‘dberfy—no privilege secured by law. 
Wrivers daity and hourly defy the law, and Juries 
sometimes protect then when attacked ; but the 
Judges, the recognised interpreters of the law, 
unhesitatingly ‘antl “most consistently decide 
every thing to Se a libel which hurts the feelings 
and injures the character of any person or any 

Anstitiition. To say that a ene et 

- reforming, ‘is: pable libel; to say that 

. KGeorge the Third @esa bad Monarch, 

has been pronownced a libel; to say that Thar- 

~tell was -hanged ‘for murder would be a libel, 
and the father or brother of that person might 

indict any one who said so, and ought to get a 


a udge acted-consisten ith his | Feason to regret that ithas quietly stood by while 
ee erent, eg — * the storm swept away the sheher which a little 
truth, | honest zeal on she part of the-public, in sheir 
nor the ‘most obviouely virtuous capacity of Jurics in particylar, would have 


conduct in cor 
professed opinione of the Judges, neither 
‘public utiluy, 
ead ——— 
‘being found guilty 
ed anytiiing to bart f 
veny.rascai@vho has money and impudence enough 
to er an indictment. s 
‘But though:this ia what Mr. Benthan poiated- 
ealls: “ jud law,” Juries are not posi- 
ly Sound by it. By a special act of: Parlia- 
. gaent, they are constituted arbiters both of thé 
daw ami the fact ; and if they have sense and 
“courage enough to follow the dietates of reeson 


motives, can save a man from 
as a libeller, if be has publish- 


and houesty, instead of paying a slavish ohedience 


to the dictum of the Judge, they may acquit an 
‘honest man indicted by a -kneve, in a perfectly 


legal way. The daw make 


i of the offence of libel. Every Judge says, 
ous malice ‘ia to be presumed from an offensive 
writing ; but a sensible Jaryman woul! say— 


* No: what offends a bad man, may gratify a 
good one; to attack vice is the part of virtue and 


spirit, and merits reward rather than pun- 


) ment.” Apply this te the case of Bochsa. A 
journeliet, whose integrity is aaimperched, 


nounces a man who thrusts himself into posts of 


honour and trust, as a convicted and shameless 
criminal, specifying the actual crimes he has 
seommitted, and referring to the legal documents 
‘ «which prove them. Now, what obligation has a 
Jurorno 4efer matiee on the part ofihe journalist, 
- “from the mere fact of bis expusing guilt and ef- 
-frontery ? There are two constructions to be put 
upon the exposure: -one és, that the journalist, a 
man: of character, has heen acumted only by 
gome unexplained private matice—(for no evi- 
‘ponlber qreamh: fr ‘preteming guecsash oa 
‘particular i 
—8 ar all ;)—the other is, that ho has acted on- 
dy from a sense of duty, and with a view to serve 
society, by driving from it a wretch whose pro- 
-fligacy was equalled only by his audacity. Which 
these two inferences isthe most ‘reasonable ? 
‘““aDh, the worst, of course,” cries tho Judge ;: 






will hear of no tribanal of public opinion ; we will 
tolorate no courts but onr own.” “ But what if 
publicity is the only instrument available against 
Holmes | 2 mischievous reprobate ?—whaet if he has fled 


Som 





‘happens to any 


Crown and the wealthy class- 


the feelings or character of | and fraud, which the Press bas hitherto succeas 


= — 





WTS maty has comm ‘mes, de 
tde not publish his infamy: we 





{ 


ee 


justicc in his own country, and resorts to 





hes, to outrage publie decency by setting 


amusements 2” =“ Theve ts no wrong 
without a remedy, in English law : therefore we 
will allow no remedy but such as is provided by 
law.” 0 say the venerable J and so 


{¥rom the Mereing Chronicie.) g- 
A Libel, according to Me. Hult,“ is a malicious 


memory of one who is dead, with intent to pro- 

voke the living, or the reputation of one who ix 

alive; and thereby exposing him to public 
contempt, or ridicule.” : 

“By the law of England,” said a late dis- 
tinguished Chief Justice “ mane —— impunity 
to any person i any thing that is ingurious 

f sh Dad hepplacesef an individual.” 

The doctrine in the charge of Lord Eltienbor- 
ough, from which the above quotation is taken, 
is expounded by Mr. Bentham in language .not 
differing in substance from that of Mr. Holt: “ Ie 
is a crime fer any man to write any thing whieh it 

other man not te like ; or more 
shortly, that ifa man publishes what he writes, 
under Lord Elienborough at least, tf ts a crime to 
eerite. For what published book wes ever tritien 
—and, being written, read—iun whieh somebody 
or other has nat found something or other that 
he did not like ?” 

That the law is a dead, but —— sort 
of dog's sleep, ready to pounce on the unwary— 
—— tt evident from the trials in the 
Court of King’s Bench, for libel against the cele- 
— M. eee F * 

tcertuinly is very injuriousto the feelings o 
any man,to be termed a convicted felon, a robber, 
ry » galley-siave, &c. Weown we have 
occasionally taken a little liberty with the repu- 
tation of Bill Soames, in the way of illustration, 
trusting rather to the chance of our lucubrations 
escaping his notice, in the multiplicity of his pur- 
suits, than to any want of disposition in the law 
to extend its protection to him, or any want of 
sympathy in the administrators of the law with 
nator. mace of hischaracter. To say of any man 
that he ie a convicted felon, might not, perhaps, 
be pleasant ; but to the man actually convicted 
of felony, the accusation would uequestionably 
be more unpalateabie than to an innocent man ; 
for an innocent man can easily establish his in- 
noceace, and if he happened to be vindictively 
disposed, he will have the satisfaction of kuow- 
ing that the unjust accusation renders the accu- 
ver an object of detestation, whereas a really 
convicted felon has positively nothing to sweeton 
-the cup of his affliction. The really guiky,there- 
fore, woukd be in a most pitiable condition, did 
not the law in its mercy place them on the same 
footing with the innocent. : 

(From the New Times.] 

We should feel that we were slirinking from 
the honest discharge of our duty, if we did not 
unequivocally declare i; a3 our opinion, that the 
late decigions in our Courts of Law involve in 
them a practical operation of the law, which must 
strike down the Lsvetty of the Press in England, 
unless the Pressitself shall prove powerful enough 
to arrest the inischief. A previous censorshi 
however rigorously exercised, would he perfect 
freedom, compare 
crimival infarmations, indictments, and civil ac- 
tions, The issue ofthis struggle is in the hands 

Of the Juries, ~ It ie they, and they only, who can 
avert, in the first instance, the impending peril. © 
From the Times.) 


1 

With respect to the stupid verbiage set up in 
the place of ar t, that truth is injurious, 
because it may feat toa breach of the peate, this 
is absolutely contradicted by fact and common 
sense; it being notorious that almgst the only 
way to keep a scoundrel quiet, and to prevent 
him from doing mischief, is to publish the truth 
of him, - him —— cad it he — 
that, by so doing, you ex im to danger,why, 
we ask in reply, are all the precautions of policy 
to be directed towards keeping him in safety 
against other people, and none towards kee 
others in ainst him ? If the publication 
be false, the case is different—the man slendered 


has his —* 
From the Morning Herald.) . 

The question ut issue seems now to have re- 
solved itself into a very narrow com viz. 
Whether to expose the vices and frauds of the 
moet reprobate of maukiad be or be not a erime ? 
If ever the hour.arrives when the Press is to be 
silenced in-exposing wickedness, either in high 
places or in low; if the hour evercomes when 
vice can triamph iu impunity, unawed by its best 
and most powerful corrector, the world will have 


maintained yninjared, and which would have pro- 
tected them from the scenes of vice, of infamy, 


fully opposed. The struggle however has be- 
gun-—how it will end, a very short time wust 
necessarily make apparent. 


{From the Courier.] 

We approach the decisiovs of those Jearred 
perp ss lives a Paaagaar wry mb atin 
study aud exposition of the law, wi imagina- 
able deference, but we own, on the ~ ac. 
—— we cannot acquicece in what hes fallen 
from the Bench, with that perfect contentment 


whee ones every —*— case,the dictum of 
malice in) | @ British Judge has inspired. 
—— We willnot dwell on Mr. Bochsa’s case, but- 


. we will suppose another. Let us imagine, for a 
moment, that the principal actors, in what the 
French pleasantly call, “ the affair of Fualdes,” 
had eseaped justice, and by the inscrutable de- 
crees of Providence, which sometimes permits 


Wretches to escape the gallows or the guillotine ; 
of their own country, that they may infest this— ee : = —* —— 
let us suppose that miscreants, after coolly deme: nd a pack of cards.” 


butchering theic victim, and bringing a to lap 
up the warm blood of thedying man, had come 
over to tand to superintend av institution 
established. 
and that same paper had mentioned the atrocitics 
of whieh they were convicted, would any Eng- 
lishtnan have thougl:t it wrong to prevent crime 
and infamy from being raised tothe level of in- 
tegrity and heuor ? 

‘o us, it appears, that if in sucha casc silence 

respect were demanded from the Press, its 
utility would be greatly abridzed, and its boasted 
liberty re: to an empty naine. 

Could that which we have occur, 
the question, how ought a Juror to act? be 
comes one ef vast. importasce. Shouhl he be 
told, that the law required a verdict of guiky, 


et ~~ 





P» | to officiate atthe Capitel. So-much noise was 
to this ex post facta array of 


ping | voices in singing. She knelt and prayed ; and 


the advancement of public morals, 





* A — 
Is it a of a eanviet ay 
heis a bad man? Cana Jurer, who shudders at | 
the bare iden of “ laying perjury Ojon his sont, 
acting under the sulenu obligation of an oath, 
impute guilt to a felluw-subject for expressing an 
opinion, which, he will not seruple to avow, is 
his own, the moment he leaves the jury-box ? 
Our minds may be very singularly canstitused, 
but, fur ourselves, we hesitute not to suy, that 
we could not on oath declare that guilt: attached 
ton man, agaiust whose integrity nothing had 
been estublished, because he imputed crime 
where it could not be disproved, and had not 
even been denied. 
[From the Glebe.) 


Two singulat trials in the Court of King’s 
Bench will have attracted the notice of our reasl- 
ers. Ithasheen alleged by two Suuday papers 
that a foreign Profcasor of Music was convicted 
of forgery and other crimes abroad ; for this al- 
legstion the musician hay indicted the proprie- 
tors of the newspapers --not denying, ov cath (as 
he might have done, on a tion to the Court 
of King’s Bench for a crim information, or, 
by going into the witneas: Pp allowing the 
other parties to prove (as hn. have done by 
an action for damages) the trutn allegu- 
tions against him. One of the papegs in ques- 
tion has published a documegt, ing to be 
the official record, teunslated the French 
Governmeut Paper, ef thé convictions of the 
utor for the crimes it had imputed to -him. 
All this docs not absolutcly prove that the musi- 
cian is the man he is represented to be—but it is 
clear that if he were, he might have proceeded 
in the same manner, with the same effect. If this 
be the state of the law of libel, who need coim- 
plain of the licentivusness of the presa? We 
tremble for. our responsibility, when we think of 
the number of persons whose convictions at Ses- 
sions and Assizes we have ventured to record. 
The printers of Newgate Calehdars need look 
about them. —3* 
We admit thero isa cruelty in many cases in 
recalling even the past crimes of an individual, 
but it really is a little hard upon us, if we meet 
with a thief, that we may not “ suspect him, by 
virtue of our office, to be no true man.” We 
do not know or care any thing about the history 
of the man whose recent prosecutions have. at- 
tracted attention, but surely the slanders propa- 
gated against bin, if they be slanders, are pre- 
cisely of the kind which are most easily refuted. 
To say of a man, that he has been convicted at 
the Oki Bailcy, is as easily susceptible of being 
refuted, if it be untrue, ag the allegation that he 
has been hanged. ~ 


Wasaisetox Cuat. Our friends at Wash- 
ington, sometimes favor us with familiar letters, 
detailing the fashigns and the gossip of the capi- 
tol. A letter froma youth who-has spent a few 
days there, gives us the following account of 
Miss Livermore's §rst‘appearance in the House 
of Representatives. 











Washington, Jepuary 7, 1827. 

“ The Representatives Chamber this morning, 
presented a splendid appearance. It was crowd- 
ed, floor and gallery, with ladies and gentlemen, 
to hear Miss Harriet Livermore preach. She 
has becn here several days, preaching every 
night, and has made no little noise, and, 1 pre- 
suine, very few converts. She preached to-day, 
by pesmisaion of the ehaplain whose turn it was 


madp by some persons, who by unnecessary 
coughing and stamping, eeemed determined that 
that she should not praceed, that I could not bear 
her text distinotly, and § also tost much of the 
sermon ; the room was crowded, and several 
gentlemen were seated on the steps to the Spcak- 
er’s chair, among whom was President Adams ; 
immediately after entcring the pulpit, she knelt 
down with her back to the audience, and remain- 
ed for some moments perfectly still; then rising, 
she threw off her hood and cloak and commenc- 
ed reacting the Psalm—reading ‘two lines and 
then singing ; ber own was the only female voice 
Lheard.. Three or four gentlemen, joined their 


afterwards, naming her text, she began to preach, 
“ extrumpery.” She spoke vory distinctly, and 
did not appearin the leaet abashed or confueed., 
“ On this beautiful Sabbath morning, she said, 
while we are assembled here, looking upon each 
other, it becomes us to think upon what we are, 
and what we shall be: Dust we arc,and to dust we 
shall return. Where is your Washington ? at 
Mount Vernon ; where is Jefferson? Where is 
Adains ? They are in the grave. Dust you arc, 
and to dust you shall return.” She said con- 
‘siderable- about intemperance, and what i: led 
to; called the asdience, her “ dear, dying, fel- 
low mortals.” Said America was full of “ places 
of wickednese,” and.called upon the heads and 
rulers of the land,to come forward and support 
the cause of religion, that the land for which the 
blood of Jesus had been spilled, might not be 
given up tothe spailer ; said that religion took 
{the sting from the yhaed ef denth, ‘and wished 
them to think of theif dying hour. “ My heart 
hab ached to see it, but I feel strong in the Lord.” 
Exhosted the rulers to be an example to the 
young men; she could hear the cries from hell 
entreating them “not to come to this place of 
tortr-ent ;” and described heaven as all that was 
beautiful and to be desired. “ The world stands 
ap between us and our happiness.” “ Prepare 
to meet God, your God ;’ “Let your oyes be 
open.” She called upon the ladies to leave the 


appeared as humble as she possibly could, and 
spoke as plainly as posible, to resemble Christ 
the more. Hoped no person would ridicule fe- 
inale preaching, said it was neither fanatacism, 
or enthusiasm, that maile her appear ; Cesar, 
and his meanest foot soldier, are equal in eterni- 
ty, &c. Ler face while speaking wae perfectly 
white, and looked more like that of a eorpse than 
a ving woman ; when she had finished her ser- 
mon abe sung, alone, some verses,in which al- 
mst all iho nawesin the Bible are introduced— 
“Job's patience, Selomon'’s wisdom,” Sec. &c. 
The ladies were, many of them, not very polite, 
apparently not paying the least altention, and 





onght hc not to ask himself, “Guilty of what 2” 
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ILA COMNUNIC. 
BO FEAR FOR BUBIC. 


* Music, 
For which, alns | my destiny scvenc. 7 
Though care che gare we Iwo, gave me no car. 


— — 


Fo 


Us 


Ma. Eviton,—You may recellect, perhaps, that 
more than a year since I gave you some account of 
my sufferings in consequence of having uo car for mu- 
sic. You may alsv remember, if your memory ie as 
tenacious as mine, that many of the events of my-life 
were passed over in silence, for there is a point at 
which even the patience of friends grows tircd in list- 
ening to the garrulity with which we are xpt to relate 
our own misfortunes, antl was aware that eome of 
your readers, unable to sympathise in mine, sight be 
still lees disposed to favorwe with a protracted hear- 
ing, while others, considering them feigued or trivial, 
would lend me thcir cars only tolaugh at my calami- 
ties. ‘Time, I hope, bas corrected a disposition to in- 
salt the unfortunate, supplied with a ſret h etock thove 
whose patience was exhausted, and flied with sym- 
pathy the breasts where none existed before. 

Some years aftcr the period at which my former 
commanicaticn concluded, | began, like every young 
bachelor, to feel the ennui of a single life,and to think 
scrivusly at times of entering the married state. It 
were not an easy task to decide whether these 
thoughts and feelings arose spontaucously in my mind, 
or sprung from the seeds purposely dropped by others. 
Certain it is that many a bachelor has been saddied 
with a wife; merely to avoid the remarks to which he 
has been exposed by remaining as each: And it isan 
observation which avery one who hae seen auy thing 
of the habits of women, must ha ade, that wiih a 
good deal of selfish motive in their satire, they often 
attack single gentlemen on their manner of Ife, and 
not unfrequently have the art to talk, or ridicule then 
out of it. Hard is it to silence the instigation of one’s 
own heart, but harder to stop the perpetual motion 
of woman's tongue. Ina short time, I came to the 
determination to fall inlove. ‘The only question was, 
where should I find a mistfess with taste and feclings 
similar to my own ; for of all my female acquaintance, 
there was not one that had been ringing changes in 
my cars on the wish of Dredemona, * that heaven 
had made such a man," but could play a tune as well 
asany other musical-box, and sooner than have se 
disagreeable an article under the same roof with my- 
self, [ was resolved to remain single, though the per- 
petuation of the whole human race depended on my 
being married. 

‘+ No, no,” I reasoned with myself, “I hare wo idea 
of being caught in the bonds of Hymen, by one of 
thore fashionable misses who are tied to a piano from 
the moment they are out of leadiug-strings. A pretty 
life would she lead me ;—to be saluted by her, per- 
haps the morning after the nuptials, ‘ my dear, what 
tune will you have to settle your coffee ;* and before 
dinner to be favoured with another air to promote an 
appetite, and another after dinner by way of deseert, 
and in the evening (o be refreshed with the epithala- 
mium ;—and sv on, witha few variations, h the 
honey-moon, till J am literally sung to death, 
and the nuptial song is changed to a funeral dirge. 
Such nightingules may be grateful enough to those 
who have an ear for myzsic, but sooner than endure 
thei never.ceasing warbling, | would pluck their 
tongues out Ly the roots, aye, and banquet on them, 
as the Roman emperors were wont to regale them- 
selves.” Such was my antipathy to music, that I 
was on the point of abaudoning the design of falling 
in love, through a fear I should bestow my hand on 
some woman with a taste and talent for singing, who, 
whatever might be ber charms in other reapects, 
would lose them all in my eyes the moment | made 
euch a discovery, and be considered a legal subject of 


divorcement, rather than the partner of conjugal love. 
At length » hope gained the victory of my appreben- 
sions, 


however gencral | knew thé psesion of mu: 
sic, or at least the affectation of it; to be among “he 
Gaic sex, et if ia the whole sange of mF acquaintance 
but a solitary exception codtd be found, she would 
more than repay the labor of fic search by the pecul- 
iarity of her attractions. — 
_ Accordingly I resolved to ‘ect out immediately, not 
like the renowned kuighte-of I.a Mancha to vindicate 
the claims of some imaginary dulcinea to peerless 
beauty, but to seek who that fair one might be, be- 
— J —— break.a lance in henor of be 
charma. ‘the precautionto keep m7 design fast 
locked in ay owa bosom 3 for I was seosible that ma- 
ny women, especially those who were approaching @ 
certain age, would not’ hesitate to counterfeit thoee 
qualifications | required in a wife, for the sake of be- 
coming that happy individual herself, as such decep- 
tions were matters of every day occurrence, and Mrs. 
Opie’s tales on tying in which their enormity is ex- 
posed, was not | en on the toilet of every lady, as it 
now is, a mirror, in which it is sincerely to be 
they seldom, or never see their own hearts reflected. 
Having read all the novels of the day, and made my- 
self familiar with the rules of court: as they were 
theu practised, haviag submitted to the operations of 
the most skilifal tailors and head-dressers, and havi 
‘undergone a thorough regeneration at their bands, | 
was transformed, both in the outward and inward 
man, from a rusty bachelor toa shining beau, and felt 
myself competent in every particular but one, to pay 
my addresees to the most fastidious woman in Christ - 
cndom. As | contemplated myself in the gines, I 
could not help admiring my person,—you will pardon 
my vanity, gentle vender, if you have ever detected 
yourself in a similar action,—and reflecting that na- 


birds, the charm of a handsome exterior, only to deny 
the gift of a melodious voice ; and | repeated the fol- 
lowing couplet from the Minstre], the sound of the 
last line of which is more expressive of its sense, than 
any thing I reraember ever tohave read in the Eng- 
lish language : - 
Though richest bu fescock’s adorn, 
Yet horror ——— i: —— 

The first person | made advances to, was — 
I dread to pronounce her ominous name ; the very 
idea of it sets my brain ringing like the head of Mem- 
non, when the rays of the setting sun fell. upon it,— 
was—was Seraphina Crotchet, a young girl just 
emancipated from a. boardj where every 
fethionable accomplishment was taught, aod among 
the reet, music,of course,—for what is the polite edu 
cation of modern females without this acquirement ? 
a windmill without the element to set it in motion i 
but I had been confidently informed that having no 
ear for music, all the instructions in that branch were 
bestowed on her in vain. ‘The same friend that re- 


me an introduction to her. ith what 

love, joy, rapture, did | not hasien to her abode 
behold my fondest expectations more than realised 
for woman with no ear for music, without any of the 
additional recommendations of polite is 
ments, was all that l asked, all tbat I-dared hope. 
On entering, the first object that strack my view, was 
a superb piano, glistening in all the lustre of varnish: 
ed y- With iaetinctive horror, 1 shrunk 
back, believing my friend had deceived me.“ Bat I 


had gone too far to effect a retreat, withoat absolete 
violence to the laws of politeness and 


and detestation as though it had been an 

in my path, aud made my obeisance to the lady of the 
house as awkwardly asa man might be 

do, who had just escaped from the fangs of the 
said monster. it was not long before we were eagag- 
ed——not ia love, but in conversation—and after dhe 
lapse of an hour I begau to suspect from the lady 
staining sc long to play off any of her airs on 
piano, that that piece of are was kept . 
ment rather thao use, and | inwardly determiued if | 
should be successful in my suit, to banish 8 
|. from — 22 No sooner 
covery, while I was set en 
always atteading a pleasing arn 
Serayhina with the appalling question, “ do yoo like 


5 





keeping their ecats during prayers. 


music, Sir?” ‘I'ho the same question had been 
patto m+ a on⸗ aaſ times before, eed though Mtend 


\ ee ee 


— — 
* 
as 


ped | or in the waters wnder the earth. 1 hastesed 


dure had bestowed on me as on the most beautiful of 


commended this rare avis to m notice, offered to give 
emotions of 


With eyes averted, I sidled past this object of any fear | 


afere- | 
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= * —— — — 
baie thew ae that emphatic monosylable, 
fue, ta answer, yet the question uow came 9a sudden, 

20 Uwenperted Upon me, that ae: —— oe 
caped my lips before | had time to rally. Tak zg me 
wt my word, and without allowing space to retract it, 
the young lady volunteers her servicas to perform on 
the piano. What could} do? Confess thata had ge 
ear for music, insult the indy by virtually nc kuowledg- 
ing I did not wish to hear bee play 
all portions to herhand? Uf she really wasa strauger 
to that species of torture, Remy fend had assured 
me, it would be confirmed Ly a few (umes, and a little 
suffering on my part would be repaid by the immedi. 
ale knowledge Ai the fact, und the sabsequeat 
sion of the prize. These argoments which take up 
so much room on paper, were thé resalt of a moment's 
consideration,—and the next moment I lead her to 
the piano, with as good a grace as | would have fol- 
lowes! bor to the grave. . 

After running over the keys, she requests to know 

my favorite air. Lassureherl have nove. She stares - 
at me, doubtingly. lrepeat my anewer, and as the 
only alternative, declare that what pleases hee would 
be the most agreeable to me. Acknowledging the 
compliment with a slizhi inclination of the 
she darts forward, like some impatiewt race-hore, 
The trembling. keys resownd beneath her touch. ve 
fvery joint in my boves cracks ut each note she “= 
strikes, the features of my face present a more die. > 
torted aspect than the pages of her masico-boos My | ~ 
{risml observing the disteess visibleim every part of - 
me, whispers in my ear, that the music isin ¥ 
ed taste, Alas! I knew by my owy feelings that 
was more exquisite than | could endure, for the 
lady, having gone nearly the whole round of her 
at last comes to one, the words af which, if | recollect . 
aright, were these, ‘' List, love, ‘tis I=—very proper.” 
words to sing to a man in my conditian. l had listen> 
ed with the forlitude of a mastyr till now, and when 
she was in the midet of the above words, w 
more languishingly than the strains of the dying } 
and imaging, vo doubt, that my whole sval was 
ed in ecstacy, unable to constrain my f.-. lings » aa 
I broke in upon her with a powerful burst of F 
quence and tears, protesting that I could listes da * 
further if an angel from heaven were.singiag, | 5 
affirming that | had no ear for music. What wasth¢ | 
reply of Miss Seraphina, or how I effected my be 
have tio distinct recullection my senses were 80 cégs | 
fused ; nordid | again attempt to satisfy ff 
the truth of my friend's declaration. Indeed ee 
sclf, a short time after, told me that the sung a 
played much better than he was aware of. tps 
It was more than a .year before | Mother wal | 


— 


a 


+ 






this shock. To be made the dupe of another mes es 
ed my pride, and to be deceived in the women @& | 
whom in anticipation I had placed my afec in > 
flicted a deep wound in my heart, l-grew ous 
of the whole female race, and imagined they had ep. 
tered into a conspiracy to betray me into the handéef 
asiren. Every piano l saw, |i contained a . 
woman. in ambash ready to out upen me. 
horror of being surprised into mony by a re 
femate increased, and I was on the point of ma 
solemn vow of celibacy, when a singular 2 
terred me for the present, from the act. ; J 
It happened one evening, that I had been tat 
ing on my unhappy destiny, in thestate of wind § | 
nore * oy pee —* —22— —* * 
my feelings, | dropped to sleep, an i 
waking thoughts insensibly blended with my dress “a 
A vast. company of women, with guitars, . 


and tamborines in their hands, seemed to 
me on every side, who, as if knowing. my 
and instigated by a malicious spirit of 


tion, were raising their voices in coacert with the 

instrumental music, and enjoying the of wit 
—*2F my sufferings. Wherevcel turned they 
ptesent, their accursed noise ringing in my care. At | 
one tine, | attempted to supplicate them for merey, |. 
but with fiend-like looks my tormentore laughed at 
my signs of entreaty, and coatinued their ne" 

cantation. At another time, l endeavored {6 ta bs 
voice, andcall for help, but my eleve to the”; 
roof of my mouth and the wurds expired ia my 2 
like the rattle in the throat of a dying man. My: 
‘misery seemed more than l could bear,—end tf wase 
about resigning myseif to my fate, whea the al 
ceased, my tormentors vanished, and Lawoke. | he 
silence of night reigned around, and I to come” 
gratulate myself on wakening from s sleep fraught. 
—— 5742 ; 
my gars, in all the shrillness —X 

ascertain (he 

















































renewed my despair. l listened to 
character, and the quarter whenee they pre 
It was soon evident that they entered the room 
an open window, but what was the natare of t LS 
was at loss to defermine—for such sounds } v8 
had no likeness in the nir above, in the earth beneath: 
te de, 
window, and thrusting out m pend, beheld by the’ 
moonlight a choir of more than y ta the yatd.; 
voters. Tus antoes af ary decam tres iammedioele ape 
plained, the singing of the women was the eaterwagh. 
pecoliar to these animals. —— & » Be 
aimed a deadly blow at the objects 4 - 
had the satisfactien of seeing one of them—an imgt>. 
an feligw—limp off with a most od 
wi. : 
The next the ne was lot": : 
—— — 
tender-hearted body that lived jast over 7 
had come home with a broken leg, aud every bed 
was wondering who wae the author of'se — 


Thad gnt 

lady’s cat and —** chet 
8 Cal > — 
that beard of it would be dingivg it in my 2 
aaa nears oe ae 
to it, was. i — 
ttt tt eces, fuse my crime, and all the 
ion in my power by a handsome eo 
* —* Ab ae foresee 
should soon make wantof sucha ot 
ner happiness unfelt, by vaprivicg that cles wyoae 4 
1 found Miss Tabitha sitting in a room with wd 
ne remy — Aagpahere-r sonia one e 
i is w m ; 
raised ites aves whine 1 wae introduced into her. 
ence, but they immediately fell back on the poor 


ar 


ferer. l related my dream, iated on my abher- 
— —— — ’ feelings, sed 
cogcjuded b ews Sloern —— 
erful appeal to the clemency of 
——— eal og 
tient le dreamed you . sp ‘ 
Pech an ced ! No more, | fear, shall to the 


music of your voice! Ah! Sir,” é 

me, it was the only music that ever gave me plum 

gure.”? * i fortasate event!” I 

ly exclaimed, “1 have at last fouad the yoman of 
” the animal gave a convulsive 
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“great estate. Sach logic, gentlemen, never led 


QGyasast©e * 


ine her deceitful melody—tI entered, and, horri- 
Mie ig ! stcod Mise Tubitha Pace at a pedal hac» 
tonching ites strings * mournfully and slow,” and ac 
oumpanying the music wi*h her yoice. Gentle reader, 
it was a monody on the death of her cat! You, per- 
haps, might have listened to it with pleasure ; I could 
pot, for I have—* no ear for music.” 





— —— 


men will cross the Atlantic, just to look at the 
North Eed of Boston. Your fathers,—what do I 
eny ? Yourselves, yes, this inoment, J behold 
several attending this auction who lent.a hand tu 
rock the cradle of J nce. 

“ Men of speculation! Ye who are deaf to every 
thing except the sound of money, you I know, 
wil! give me both of your ears, when J tell you 
the city of Boston must have a piece of this estate 
in order to widen Ann-street. Do you hear me ; 
do you all hear me? say the city must bave a 
large wise of this land in order to wilen Ann- 
street. What achance! The city scorns to take 
a man’s land for nothing. If they, seize your 
property, they are generous beyond the dreanis 
of avarice. The only oppression is, you are in 
danger of being sinothered under a load of wealth. 
Witness the old lady who lately died of a broken 
heart, when the Mayor paid her for u piece of her 
kitchen garden. All the Faculty agreed that the 
sight of the trexsure, which the Mayor iacautious- 
ment, which described a considerable extent of | ly paid her in dazzling dollars, warm from the 
land, felt a kiudly curiosity to see the spot | miut, sped joyfully all the blood of ber body into 
where Rugg once lived, ‘Taking the a:lvertiee- her heart, and reuyt it iu raptures. Therefore, let 
mest in my hand { wandered a little way down bim who purchases this estate, fear his good for- 
Middle-atrect, and without asking a question of | tuna, and not Peter Rugg. Bid ghen liberaily, 
any one, whee [came to a certain spot, I said to | and do not let the nawe of Rugg dump your ar- 
myself, “ This is Rugg’s estate, I will proceed no | dor. How much will you give per ſoot fur this 
farther, this must be the spot; it is a counterpart | estate >” ‘Thus spoke the auctione¢r, and grace- 
of Peter Rugg.” The premises, indeed, looked as | fully waved his ivory hammer. From. fifty to 
if they had accomplished 1 ead prophesy. Frout- | seventy-five cents per foot, were offered in a fow 
ing on Middle-street, they extended in the rear to | moments. It labored from seventy-five to ninety. 
Ann-street, and embraced about half an acre of | At length one dollar was offered. 
laud. It was not uncommon in former times to peahe wd tisfied s and looking at big watch, said 
have Lalf au acre for a house lot ; for an acre of | he would knock off the estate in five minutes, if 
land then, in many parts of Boston, was not more | no one offered more. There was a deep silence, 
valughie than a foot, in some pluces at present. | during this short period. While the bammer was 
The old mansion house had become powder-post, nuded, a strange rumbling noise was beard 
and heen blown away. One other building, un- | which arrested the attention of every one. Pra- 
inhabited, stood ominous, courting dila - | sently, it was like the sound of many bhipwrights 
The street had been so much rai that the bed | driving home ihe holis of a seventy-four. As the 
chamber had descended to the kit¢ben and was | sound approached nearer, some exclaimed, “ the 
level with the street, The house seemed con- | building. in the new market are falling in promis- 
scious of its fate, and-as though tired of standing | cuous ruin.” Others said “no ; it is an earthquake, 
there, the front was fast retreating from the rear, | we perceive the earth joggie.” Othersenid “ not 
and waiting the next south wind to project itself | 0; the sound soannat Gorn Hanover-street, and 
jnto the street. If the most wary animals had | approaches nearer ;” and this proved tae, for 
sougt a place of refuge, here they would have — Peter was in the midst of us. 
rendevoused. Here under the ridge pole the} Alas, Jenny, said Peter, I'am ruined ; our house 
crow would have perched in security, end in the | has been burnt, and here are all our neighbors a- 
recesses below, you ht have caught the fox round the ruins. Heaven grant your mother 
aud the wensel asleep. hand of destiny, said | dame Rugg is safe. “They don’t look like our 
I, has pressed heavy on this spot; stilt heavier on | neighbours,” said Jenny, “ but sure enough our 
the former owners. Strange that so large a lot | house is burnt,and nothing left but the door stone, 
of land as this should want an heir! Yet Peter | and old cedar post—do ask where mother 
Rugg, at this day, might pass by his own door | is 7” , 
stove, and ask “whooncelived there?” ꝰ In the mean time, more than a thousand men 

The auctioneer, appuinted by the Solicitor, to | had surrounded Rugg, and his horse and chair : 
sell this estate, was.a man of eloquence, as many | Yet neither Rugg, porsonally, nor his horse and 
of the auctioneers of Boston are. Th occasion | carriage attracted more attention than the auc- 
acemed to warrant, and bis duty urged him to | tioneer. The confident look and searching eyes 

addressed his audience as | of Rugg, to every one present, carried more con- 
follows : “ The estate, geutiemen, which we of- | viction, that the estate was his, than could any 
fer you this day, was once the property of a fara- | parchment or paper with signature and seal. The 
ily now extinct. It has escheated to the Com- | impression which the auctioneer had just made 
monwealth for want of heirs. Lest any one of | on the company was effaced in a moment: and 
you shoul be deterred from bidding on so large | although the latter words of the auctioneer werc, 
an estate as this, for fear of a disputed title, I am |“ fear not Peter Rugg.” the moment the auc- 
rauthorised by the Solicitor General to proclaim | tioneer met the eye of Rugg, his occupation was 
that the purchaser shall bave the best of all titles, | gone, his arm fell down to his hips, his late lively 
a warranteg deed from the Commonwealth. F | hammer hung heavy in his hand, and the auction 
stute this, gentlemen, becatsc I know there is an | was forgotten. The black horse, too, gave his 
idle rumor in thie vicinity, that one Peter Rugg, | evidence. He knew bis journey was ended, for 
the original owner of this estate, is still living. | he stretched himself into a horee and-a half, rest- 
This rumor, —́ has no foundation, and | ed his cheek bone over the cedar post, and 


-can have ne foundation in the nature of es whinneyed thrice, causing his barsegs to tremble 


ahout two-years since; from 
credible stary of oneSovathan Duaweli of New- 
York. Mrs. Croft, indeed, whose husband I 
see present, and whore mouth waters for this 
-eatate, has countenanced this fiction. But, gen- 
tlemen, was it ever known, that any estate, espe- 
-cially an estate of this value, lay unclaimed for. 
“nearly half a eentwuty, if any heir, ever ao remote, 
was existing ? For, gentlemén, all agree, that 
-old Peter Rugg, if living, would be at 
hundred years.of age. ft is anid that he and his 
‘daughter with a horse and chaise were missed 
more than haifa century ago ; and because they 
never retarned home, forsooth, they must be now 
living, and will, some day, come and elnim this 




















































































ARRIVAL OF MB. PETER RUGG IN BOSTON. 


It is uncertain in what direction Me. Rugg pur- 
sned his course, after he disappeared in Broad- 
way: butone thing ts sufficiently known to every 
hody, that in course cf two months, after he was 
seca in New-York, he found his way most op- 
nortunely to Boston. 
It oom the estate of Poter Rugg had recently 
eacheated to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for want of beies; and the legislature had 
ordered the Solicitor General to advertise, and 
se!l it, at public auction. Happening to be in 
Bostoat at the time, and observing this advertise- 


* ‘Who has demolished my house, in my absence, 
for I see no signs of a conflagration? 1 deman2, 
by what accident this has happened ; and where- 
fore this collection of arrange people has assem- 
bled before my doorstep ? I thought I knew eve- 
ry man in Boston, but you appear to me a new 
generation of men. Yet I am familisr with — 
of the countenances here present, and I can call 
some of you by name; but in truth Edo not recol- 
lect, that before this montent, lever saw any one 
ofyou. There, I am certain is a Winslow, and 
here a Sargent; there stands a Sewall, and next 
to him a Dudley. Will none of you speak to me? 
Or is thie all a delnsion? I see, indeed, many 
forms of = =. want of cyes, —— 
tion, speech, an ou seem to i- 
tute. Strange! will pra Bd inform me who has 
demolished my house ?” Then spake @ voice 
from the crowd,but whence it came I could not dis- 
cern, “There is nothing strange here, but: your- 
self, Mr. Rugg. ‘Time, which destroys and re- 
news all things, has dilapidated your | and 
placed us here. You have suffered meny years. 
under an illusion. The tempest which you pro- 
fanely defied at Menotomy has at length subeid- 
ed ; but you will never see home; for your house 
aud wife and hbors have all disappesred. 
Your estate, remains, but no home. You 
were cut off from the last age, and you cap never 
be fitted to the present. Your home ig gone, an? 
you can never have ‘another home ir this wes19.” 
‘ J. Dun went. 
RE EET ater 


to a good investinent. Let not this idle story 
eroas the noble purpose of consigning these ruins 
to the geniue-of architecture. If such a contin- 
gency could check the spirit of enterprise, fare- 
well to all mercantile excitement. Your surplus 
anoney, instead of refreshing your sleep with the 
olden dreams of new sources of speculation, 
evould turn to the nightmare. A man’s money, 
if not employed, serves only to disturb his rest. 
Look, then, to the prospect before you. Here is 
half an acre of land, more than twenty thousand 
equare feet,a eorner lot, with wonderful cana- 
bilities ; none of your contracted lots of forty feet 
by difty, where, in dog days, you can breath only 
through yourscuttles. On the contrary,an archi- 
tect cannot contemplate this extensive lot with- 
out rapture, for kere is room enough for his genius 
to shame the temple of Solomon. ‘Then, the 
prospect, how commanding! To the East, so 
ncar to the Atlantic, that Neptune freighted with 
the select treasures of the whole earth can knock 
at your door with big trident... Krom the West, 
all the produce of the river of paradise, the Con- 
necticut, will soon, by the blessings of steam, rail- 
ways, an! canals, pass under your windows ; and 
thus, on this spot, Neptune shall murry Ceres, 
and Pomona from Roxbury, and Flora from Cam: 
bridge, shal dance at the wedding. ' 

“Gentlemen of science,men of taste, ye, of the 
Literary Emporium ; for E perceive’many of you 
present ; to you, thisis holy ground. If the spot 
over which, in times past a hero left only the 
priut of a footstep, is now sacred, of what 

is the birth place of one,who, all the world 7 
was born in Middle-street, directly ite + to 
this lot ; and who, if his birth place was not well 
known, would vow be claimed by more than sev- 
en Cities. To you, then, the valne of these prem- 
ises must Le inestimable. For, ere long, there 
will arise in front view of ‘the edifice to be erected 
here, a monument, the wonder and veneration of 
the world. A column shall spring to the clouds ; 
and on that column will be ven one word, 
that willconvey ali that is wiee in intellect, use- 
ful in science, good in morals, prudent in coun- 
sel, and benevolent in principle ; a namo, when 
living, the patron of the poor, the delight of the 
cottage, and the admiration of kings ; now dead, 
Worth the whole seven wise men of Greece. Need 
I tell you his nama? - He fixed the thunder, and 
guided the lightning. . 

“ Men of the North End! Need I appeal to your 
Patriotisin, inorder: to enhance the valpe of this 
lot? The earth affords no such scenery as this ; 
there, around that corner, lived James Otis; here, 
Samuc! Adame—there, Joseph Warren—and a- 
round that other corner, Josiah Quincy. Here, 
Was the birth place of Freedom; here, Libert 
was born, and nursed, and grew to Bore oh 5 
Here, man was new created. Here iz the mirse- 
“y of American Independence—I am too modest 
— commenced the emancipation of the 
were’; a thorsand generations hence, millions of 
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Tus Leetsnatuge of Massachusetts is getting 
on after the usual fact,ion—doing nothing to make 
the people wonder, and but little te make them 
grateful. Tine only important subjects that have 
Bgitated the Senate are a bill fo regulate the mea- 
suring of potatoes! and a project fur warming 
the senaté~ chamber... The fotmer bas been 
thrown out in the second reading ; the latter ex- 
cited the oppasition of one cf the honorable 
members of the Boston beard, who uppeared to 
think that the room was warm enongh for Janu- 
ary, but might weed additional heat in Jane. 


News Fron Boston, wo Paiapjenenta. The 
Democratic Press says “Governor Lincoln, the 


been unanimously re-elected, takea occasion, in 
his recent message,” &c. Mr. Binns ought to 
go.a step further, and let the people of Masea- 
ebusetts (particularly those iu the counties of 
Hampshire ond Worcester, who gave large me- 
jorities against him) know when it was that 
their governor was elected unanimously ! 

Ditro, from the New-York National Advo- 
cate. “The rogues are increasing so fast in 
Massachusetts that another State Prison is about 
to be erected.” 

“The Boston Banks, whose charters expire in 
1831, are already applying for a renewal.” 


Perer Rees. A further account of this won- 
derful: personage is given in our paper to-day, 
though we are aot without suspicion that the in- 
telligence is not from the real Mr. Jonathan 
Dunwell. 


nuctioneer | 


republican governor of Massachusatts, who has — 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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FRANKLIN TYPOGRAPHICAL ASSQCIATION. - 


ed by the following 
ORIGIRAL UIMN. 
By Alpheus Casey. 
Eternal source, of truth and power, 
Before thy throne we humbly bend; 
O! deign to bless the festive hour 
Where friendship, love, aud duty biead. 
Thy haady-work, from age age, 
Tn characters of light we trace, 
O’erspreading nature's ample page 
To guide our frail aad erring race. 
If to the bowers of art, we hie, 
The same Almighty hand uppears, 
Presenting to the mental eye 
The trophies of departed years. 
That ART, which every art sustaic:, 
And gives thy word to every cline, 
_ Ablest memento dill remains 
To guide eur course through Gytege time. 
-- Gus every pleusure tne befow, “ . 
Our hopes of future bls shove,  ~ . » + 
All from'thy hounteous'goodness few, * * ; 
* Grout Source of light, of hepe, and leve. 
Then while our thoughts ascend to thee, 
Aad gratefel homage fills the mind, 
_ Let the pure hand of charity 
Extend its grasp to all mankind. 2 
After the public services, the Assdciation, with 
their guests, (in all about one hundred) sat down 
toa supper, of which it is sufficient to say that it 
was prepared by Co!. Hamilton. When the 
cloth was removed the following toasts were 
drank, interspersed with the songs annexed. 


1. . De. Faust and Dr. Franklin. The one unlock- 


‘s fountain of Knowledge.” 


of rights. Here all have a right to do righ/, and nove 
a right to do wrong. r¢ 


giving clean proofs of correet matler,never be troubled 
leticr, and plenty. of serts.° 
4 


his friends tokens of good work, never lack a well fur- 
nished bank,—a token of a good employer. 


5. The. Turks. A herde of rets—~May they,in their 


eagerness after Greece, break down their own form, 
and be compelled to give up the thace. 
6. Russia. Although she has got a new head, and 


Derry down, kc. 
can boast of a greater number of thousands in her â— —— a cunt 
columns, it is mostly dead -matler. (adore 
7. The Franklia Typogra The broad Uottle-chape we no fault will account ; 


phical Seciety. While 
its members keep Franklin’s ruiee for their guide,there 
is no danger, in any case, of copying what cannot be 


justified. * 

a. The City of Boston. Her inhabitants compose 
a fount of all sorts, burgeois and paragon, minion and 
pearl,—but by the skill of a g 
justified as to stand together in the same line, without 
danger of falling out. 

9. Adame and Jeffereon. Their heaps are off, their 
forms distribuied, their works bound up iv the affec- 


— ey — — ge 
10.. The Belligerent Powers of Europe. Let thes 
take care that their columne_are not squabbled, lest 
their Reads get into the wrong: linc, and the 


body be thrown into —* 
form t — 

ined, and locked up in Union, jusisfied by Friend- 
chip, yy by-Experience, and revised by cau- 
ay its impressions be free from Monks, Friars, 
and Slure. 
12. Masters and Journeymen—Upper and lower 
case s0rfs—neither of which can say to the other, * | 
have no need of thee.” Let their matter be well jus- 
tified, their lines even-spaced, ‘and their rules well 


dreseed, and they may be sure of clean proefs and fair 
stone 


13. Independence. Achieved by the impressions 
of Leaten Balls, perpetuated by tmpressions from 
Leaden Types, 


VOLUNTEERS. 


By the Presideut. Our Typographical Breithren— 


preesion—May 
— beep & register 
reat ter will veset thoy 
worked off their last tong form when they have 
of the Colvnbia Society. 
gtant ye’re aꝰ as weel as we want ye, 
An then yerll do. e ; 


checks and crose-ezaginations which Tables.of h 
By the Mayor of the City. The Franklin Typo- | ys geese ve’ Mic Bareh J, Jouning s Mer eacin Winkley to Mie | © Kind necessasity require. 1 
graphical Socte/y—May its members be imbued with Harriet B. done a5 Be Bick ane to Miss Mary ; Mr.}| Jaa. 12. 
P 3 i e . os aid 
Mimy whore name they beats ne Whintcee Wlteas Hi Hi 2 ae 
Mr. Fina. ¢ Hawlian Repulic—a Letter | beth Crosby. : aggre lish pe 
cain ° —— Alch ” — on ¥ STATES, comms compiled by E: Nomar rank ** * 
ons Favst—The emiel, who made of the . i : 1 
dullest metal a key to tinlock the brigheal infellee(—the Beaths. fessor of the Greeks —9— Latia and Litera- 
Conjurer, who over-reached the Devil he bar- | ,.'* ‘it city, Mrs. Mary Russel, aged 22; Mrs. Nancy Poster, aged | ture, in ihe American J dlerary, end DMili- 
tered his own sou! fora gift, which may save all| At Rainsfurd'’s Island, Mr. Thomes Tayler. * ĩ 
other souls from falli —* — Devil's clutches, In Medford, Mrs. Rath J 30. ( will ‘be composed of specimens of iv 
Igaram Puomas. When bis fount is quite worn| 12 hier iy. Resjamin Ficby'sged 80, Foremic, and Popular Elequease. it will contain 
down, may it be recast in a Diemend Mould, with a| 19 Sudbury, widew Lecretic Smith,aged 95. the most celebrated ( that have been deliver- 
new facc, which time cannot balfer with his sheepsfool,| 1» Duxber y. Cort Jacob : ed in Congress since ite first orgesiaation, 80 
and of metal, which the Desil cannot melt in his cru-| °° Mrs. Mary B: T 38. and erranged, as to afford 8 view of the 4 
erble. i ert *— — — subjects have been deliberated epen 
Tus Faatestry, whose Blackest deeds leave only CREAM OF AMBER, a selection from the Speeches delivered ia the 


the fairest impressione—the tribe of the modern Bex- 
zamis. Like their namesake of old, may they have 
their mess five times increased ; and may each of them 
find, not only the cup in his sack, but good seck in his 


"The Handred Pri Presses in Boston, and 
Artists who pull nies, 
wealth and 
i 3 and their pull 
make-thcm useful and : 
Casusar furniture. 
Woman—The faires! 
which the Grand Composter placed his at, 


with all the improvements of a revised edition. 


By the Mayor. 4 Free Press—The Alembic, in 
which the nature of liberty is tried. May it sublime 
and elevate only what is pure and ethereal, and leaves 


what is gross and dross on the earth below. 


following sentiment. 


In form and matter we both celebrate the anniver- 
sary of Frauklin’s birth day—May we both realize 


the benefits from his geniue. 
By a member of the Frankiin Debating Society. 
Fhe 


iealand Fraakiin Debating Societies 
—May they anite iu giving a strong pull at the devil's 


ted, of Aristocracy. 
A great many other sevtiments were gives, whicu 





have not been banded us for publication. 





ed, the other revised, cerrecied, and improved the 
2. Our Country. Where exists the true equality 


3. The Compositer. May hc, who is constantly |. 
with the deril’s pi, but always have a case of good 
The Preseman, May he, whois hourly giving 


Sereman, all are 80 | 


ran at bee atond np-_| i002 of their countrymen, and Iiilered with the gold | 
ight in his chair, and asked mh yw oy authority, — ——— ——⏑⏑—⏑——— 


May they bea solid and upright body; w clear and 
perfect character will give a fair and permanens im. 

olence furnish guoin, fox the un< 
¢ serie to the helpless 
“with morality, and our 


By the Vice-Eesident. The Officers end Members 


the 

long pull will give them 
independénce; their streng favorable 
tr Lape 


happy- ths 
‘Hicxony—Exccllent for Sheoling-stiske—not fit for 
leaf in the book of natore, on 


is signature, in 
token that it was his last day’s work, and embellished 


A delegation from the Fraoklin Debating Society 
was introduced daring the evening, and offered the 


This society celebrated its (third) anniversary, | 
atthe Exchange Coffve House, on Wedueaday 
evening, the anniversary aleo of the birth of the 
distinguished wan whose name it bears. The re- 
liglous services commenced with a Hymn, by the 
choir, which was followed ly a prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Barrett, and another Mymn. Ao appropri- 
ate Address was delivered ly Mr. Charles Spear, 
a member of the Association, which was succecd- 


And 


May 


First 


. 


That 


- 


Nor we 


* 


But the 
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Let Cate smouth dowa his weary brow, 


For light-haired Joy comes proferiag now 
His welcome and his smile. 


And u’er the soul let gisdnes break; 
Cume—come—the sang avd glee awake, 
Like brothers of cne baw we meet, 
Our mutual faith to plight ; 
Aud with the friends whom bere we greet, 
But o'er the soul (ct gladness break 


Come—come—the sung and glee aveke, 


Aad wow the sparkling glasses Gill, 
A (oast ! fill high, 4M high ; 
Our noble Art !—with right good will 
We'll drain the goblet dry. 
A favet pledge hath never flowed 


Por feirer heart lath never glowed, 


Bor will we in oar revelsy} 


| 
I 


Then fil! the spark)ing glames high, 


We'll shed no tear—we'll heave no sigh, 


And now we'll join with heart-felt glee, 
To pledge Our Country's name— 
Home of the brave! land of the free ! 


Then fill the sparkling glasses high, 
While Time's unceasing fight goes by, 


And here’s a hand—'tis firmly grasped— 
Aud here's a hand for thee,— 
Thus may the circling tie be clasped 


For brothers of one band we meet, 


Aad with the friends whom here we greet : 


Brother T\ypes, who this jovial circle compose, 

Let 's Hamp an impression on time as it_goes, 
That ca minutes, now passing, when we shell reflect, 
We may find no fuul-preof which we need tn correct. 


Bat approve of the bearer, the bedy and shank, 
* And pay without fudging, as well as the Bank. 


While 2s journeyman, passing through life's trying school, 
Or apprentices, ill may we stick tp the rule ; 
Phat no Devi! o'er us way cver prevail, 


May the brayer be his, of no feeling possessed, 
A friend to relieve by misfortune Aet-presecd, 
Against bisa may all his companions prove callous, 


With the long pull aid streug pull and pull ene and all, 
. May we vise, not abuse, this terrestrial ball ; 
Till we shall arrive at our last, solemn case, 

And of earth}y felicity give up the chase. 


When our spirit io binding no longer remains, 


May the Author of all things our works justify, 
And give us geod pay in his Ofice on bigh. 





We have severn! commy~ications on hand, that 
shall receive an, early insertivn. Among them 
is an article tu the Unite States Review, and 
| “ A Legend of the North End.” 
in the jatter,;the hand of a correspondent who 
Was once a pretty constant contributor to our 
columns, and whd we should be glad to meet 
mofe frequently than we have of late. 


ODE, 
By ¥.'8. B. 
As—* tatd Leng Syne” 


Labor reat awhile, 


CnhoRUS. 
With his inspiring rey ; 


Fer ‘tis oug festal day. 


nought our usivn blight. 
CHORUS. 


With bis inspiring ray, 


_ For ‘tis our festal day: 


CHORUS. 
To grace the wine-cup yet ; 


Nor willing lip been wet. 


And kiss the foaming brim; 


on the page of Fame! 
Cuorvte. 


And kiss the foaming brim ; 


Her glory nought shall dis. 


links our amity. 
CHORUS. 


Our mutual faith to plight, 


May nought our umion blight. 
SONG,’ 
By William Biglow. 
Tene—Derry Down. 


Derry down, &c. 


be made fast to the old Devil's tail. 
Derry down, &c. 


Derry down, ic. — 


body, as urelese, the coffin contains; 


Derry down, ke. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 





We recoguise 














Masonite Calewvar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


jasetts, : r Fridsy, 








Garriages,  - 








ceived 


in a pew 
have 
of whom it 


Jan. 19. 


R removing PIMPI.ES, 

and all eruptions of the ekia, 
ing a soft, clear, and beautifal complexion. ® 
remedy for SCROFULA aad SAL RHEUM, its 
merits stand unrivalled. - 

The fullest reliance may be 

ey of the CREAM OF AMB 
mentioned ; it not only renders the skin beastifally 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance in ites 
applicatien, it promotes the free and uninterrupted 
exercise of those functions of the skin which are nec- | ' 
—— and the attainment aod preservation 
of ifal 


Certificates of its complete efficacy have been re- 


have a it. . 
The very litera! patronage which wae given to the 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it was fret offeved to the 


public, has induced the Proprieterstoextens their ar- 
rangemeants and make every cffort to have the asticle 
jo the best possible manaer. 
and very elegant 

inted Maynard & 


of mattof ibe Ap 
MAYNARD © NOYES, * 13, Market-st. * 
ry « 


3 
grade ay eae 


jaced upon the effica- 
in all the eases above- 


lexion. 


the prozrietors from vasious pessone who 


It ienew put 
ba beh i, er 

Noyes their agente, 
may be had at wholesale and retail ; and 
pothecaries in this city. Topresent 
the label of each bottle wiil be si 





fave for 
ment of 
Jan. 19. 





' SURGEONS’ INSTRUMENTS. 
AVID & JOHN HENSHAW & CO. No. 33, 
India-street, (near the bead of Central-wharf,) 


, OM Very favorable terms, a large s+sort- 
novows Isstacuzsts. 


ee in ean — 





_| the necessary measures to distribute it amoung’ all 


‘Jas it is shown, that the eet Bent te 
. | 64, but almost at sight for every 


OTS, FRECKLES, | several State Con 


- — — — 


es EVENING, Fridey, Jud. 29, will be pre- 
Comedy, ia 








— — three acts, 
Ce — ; 

; : PAUL PRY. ; 

+ Paal Pry, > : Me. Flas. 





To coactade, with the Grand Spectacte, in 3 acto, 
CHERRY 4ND FAIB STAR: 











BACON'S ABRIDGMENT WANTED. 
H GRAY &'CO, will give 3 
peice in Cash or Books for a few 7 
init 






Abridgement, the edition edited 
gon, published at Philadelphia, in 
A new edition of tale sre * for the 

— — ras oats at 
pa —— canaot wait for the new editioa. 


OR 





8 PRACTICAL TREATISE, 
Barns, aad A 
to general by 3. 
G. Stevenson, . D.—with a egal 
cal, and Anatomical Apf for the ase of Physi- 
Cians—1 vol. duodotime, $1, 
E Repet of the Facuhty of Medicine of 
“ This work of W. Orla, wast 7 goles 
duced to 5 the most simple 
effect the abject propesed. “7 
lt io te be wished tbat Government would take 


3 i 


classes of society ; and copeciaily. that it may de 
the hands of Medical Pra the *79 ad 
Municipal Officers, to whom a knowledge 6f ab- 
jects it indispensable.” 
Published and for sale by HILSJARD, GRAY & 
CO. Washington-street. . Jun. 19. | 


NOW — — 
GENCE Slereol, lien 
“ ROWLETT'S TABLES OF INFERRST.” 
WITS ADDITIONS ABD ImPRUVEREDSTS. 
iv is. now about twenty-five years since (he first 
edition was issued, and ne error hag ever been 
foand ia the calculatione. ; : 
The present edition has been exemined.no less 
{welre limes by different ! and A PREM 
OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLL 
now Offered by the subscriber, for the detection 
an error of a cent, ia manner as described 
face: Moreover, such directions ere'given 
at the end of the Intyodiectioa, ef edawe 
of nearly double their appi 





gt 
tte 


é 
f 


| 


t 
g 
oF 


day 
ay (rom 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR DAYS, 
sums of principal, doitur by dollar fem anit } 
2000 ; en every ten dotlars (fom 2000 4p 9000,cn 
ry Gfty from 3000 to 6000, end os every five handred 
from 5000 to 10,000 dollars; besides modths, ke.cn =~ 
the same amounie, together with a useful cent table 5 
the whole camputed at six per cent., &c. itis Uke: . 
wise shewn by another Note, that the amount. of 
COMMISSIONS at vatious rates pee ‘cent. we 
found af sight on all the sums of Principal —— 
in 2* Interest Table⸗. * 
work altogether, bas. been got ap in complete 
counting house etyle, with smindented. indes to cach 
hundred dotlare, and forms a substantial and hagd- 


instonces, 10 aad 12 dollars per copy 

have been paid for the old edition, when (to be mes 

with second-hand, but the price of the present im- 
proved edition will be only as fellows : 
Felt bound ia calf and igttered, 


ed index, 
Full bound in eheep and. lettered, with in- 
dented index, sm ; §@ 
Half boand io merbled paper, with indented. ‘ — 
index, —* 4 00_._—~ 
And the booksellers are beand to adhere atebetty te 
thoee prices. ot ‘ 
To be had of BENJA, LORING & CO. and AN- 


DREW J. ALLEN, State-street, RICHARDSON & 
LORD, Washington-street, and other Bookeelicrs la 


i 


found, not only at sigh! tor every 


rt 
= zt 


J 
ai 


i 


— 


ot 
Boston, and of the agent, JOS. M DOWELL, Beok- 
selter, No. 25, Masket-street, Philadelphia, who will ; 
promptly attend to all orders, &c. 

- JOHN ROWLETT. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 2tet, 1886. 

& > Beware of a spurious Abridge 
one half in form of me Octavo Reseipl 
though it is advertised in my name, it is 
several copies:of it, farnighed to orders: 
been returned to the 


The pri je comparison wit 
shoud be eaty one dollar ana. Bity coule, 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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Mioceiiauiss. 
the Connecticut Micver.) 
TRE COMPLIMENTS OP. PAC YEAR 0089, TO THE 
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— TA epee mine 


their rough cheeks and stay thee for thy kies. 


at thy source, thy northern Guardians stand, 
5 ofthe solitary land 


thy cold westered springs, 

—— 
roc iy cra 

d —— ——— — 

Vlessed by all the elements that sweep 

clouds above, or the 


& 


Fe — ng — 


Se 





~~ 


dee 
thy blooming _ 


: dews 
méased bank, and by the tree, 
silver streamlet 


a 
* 


— ery 


— * 


is them, in the sylvan solitude, 

I’s leap, or mark the mink 
Paddling the water by thy quiet brink :— 
Or to out-gase the gr 
Or bear the young 


To watch the equirre 


fox practising to bark. ' 
Dark asthe frost nipped.leaves that strewed the 


ground, » : 

The lodian heater here his shelter found ; 
Here cut his bow and shaped his arrows true, 
am and his bark oat Fe 
Speared the quic: salmon leaping up the fall, 
Awd clew the deer without the rife hall. 
Here his youny squaw he: cradling tree would chéose, 
Singin: ber chant io hush her swart pappoose, 
Here stain her-quills and etring her trinkets rude, 
4n:! weave her warrior’s wampum ia the weod. 
—No more shall they thy welcome waters blers, 

© more thei¢ forms thy moonlit banks shall press, 

mere be heard, from mountain or from grove, 

His whoop of slaughter, or her song of love. 

Thou didst not shake, thou didst not shrink when, 


®Mountain-top shut down its ponderous 
umbling its fo psn ruins tn thy side, wn, 
avalanche of acres at a slide. 

2 ann eng. earch 9 postehanpe teh ox 

owls through the woods sweepe along the heath 
relieves thy icy breast 
m the calmness of thy rest. 
Sweeps the torrent ice—it may not etay 
bridge, in earrow or in hay— 

Swit, swifter to the heaving sea it go's 

Aad leaves thee di 
—— wnharmed rw 
ightly 3 his 
So the sone Are ghee 
And swell and whiten in 
New paddles di 


cd 
SER Ye te ay ee 


i ene = 


arora ee 





repose. 
— —* his way, 
pinions y spray, 
seek thy inland seas, 
thy purer breeze, 
dip thy waters, and strange oars 
wave and touch thy noble shores. 


neat village grows upon the eye 
Decked forth in wature’s sweet icity— 
Where hard won competence, the farmer's 
, and gives labour health, 
self might send his: xiled band 
To find a new “ Sweet Auburn” in our land. 

What Art can execute or Taste devise, 

dens in thine eyes— 


Gains merit h 
Where Goldsmith's 





oe As broader sweep the b 
7o meet the southern Sun's 
Hete cities rise, aud sea-washed commerce, hails 
pres and winds with all her Gapping sails: | 
of from the torrid main— 


more constant beam. 


Whete grows the 


Slere safe returned from every 
Waves the striped 
—That star-lit flag, 


a ass» wee uN, * ee ee 
be 4 i 2 
RE I EE ON OS —— 
⸗ 


— — — — 


flag, the mantle of 

by all the breezes curled 

Of ya vast deep whose waters grasp the world. 
fa what Arcadian, what U 


topian ground, 
clings found, 
‘hospitable welcome, or more zeal ee 
————— teen 
chimney-side ; 
cider, ashe hears 


oo 


To make the curious 
To rest and cheer him by the 
Drink the hale Farmer's 





1 one, 

Tells how the Indian scal the helpless child 
And bore its shriek —8 
Butchered the father 
Seeking his cot 

How drumeand 
Wheeling and c 
And that she knew what these wild 
When to the Old French War her husband went. 

thunderbiasted 


‘The goiden epoils of far famed Robert Kia; 
mengkenenigtens know: 


That haunted the old sw 


The straneer in their 





cleck strikes ten— 
then : 
A decent rule 
When the fresh 


Aud cweeter than the softened wa’ 
That emiles and dim 
ad tae An Georitve lancownce away 1 — 
ly forma, as graceful an:! ae 

wild-brier, budding in an 4 —* 
the leaves —th: fragrant 
sinless purposes ani simple 


ples in its whiepering 





jeavesit bears, 


8 


— 





Most tunefully, 


Could fill each pastoral reed upon thy shore— 
—But we shall hear his classic lnys 20 more ! 
w loved thee, but he took his aged way, 
By Erie’s shore, and Perry's glorious dav, 
*) where Detroit looks oat amidst the wood, 
Remote beside the dreary so'itude. 
Yet for his brow thy ivy leaf shall —— 
Thy (freshest myrtle lift ite berried head, - 
And our gnarled Charter oak pat forth a bough 


brow. 





* {From the United States Literary Gazette.) 


WHAT 1S NATURE ? 

« Tlis eve doth but open a window to his aiad, to beheld and od- 
mire his Creates in his works. His taste of the swectness of the 

tar: é sweeter love uf Ged doth pass di- 
rectly to his hearst. God ia the creating af us, made our senses but 
as the i of into our 
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‘ae 
a, 

——— eenee eel OS 
ro eae ———— 
eerie, and the effect and end of ichard Baster. 
We are all more or less affecied by the seasons. 
The difference in this influence depends on the 
many circumstances which produce individual 
variety. The temperaments are among these ; 
ao are age and sex, the atnte of the body and the 
stateofthe mind. The mere power of perceiv- 
ing vividly or faintly those operations that pro- 
duce change, and the changes themeelves, and 
the greater or lesser moral and intellectual 
| growth, xs well as mere differences of sensitive- 
neas,—all these give to the seasons their peculiar 
character, to the individual, aking one of them 
the time of hope and exaltation, and another the 
time of depression and despair. The events 
which may have happened to us iv certain sea- 
sons, give these a character which is uently 
abiding. The sadder experiences of life have 
most of thisinfluence. He who has lost a friend, 
particularly if it have been in autumn, will find a 
character in this season, which it may never have 
had before. If he be a contemplative man,and if he 


ture, this feeling will become deeper after such an 
event. The falling leaf will epeak to him of a 
sadder full; and as the grass fades and withers 
over‘the grave he looke on, he will think with a 
deeper truth of him who moulders there. To 
such a man the spring will be a joyous season, 
for in the renevation of nature, he finds a prom- 
ise of a better renovation. It cannot be, he will 
say, that man alone, of all living things, shall live 
uo more,—that such a power as mind, which is 
active in and of iteelf, should lose this mysterious 
prerogative and be lost with the dying and the 
dead of what hes only ministered to its growth 
and ite activity, and in a high sense was created 
for it alone. The seasons in this way have a 

wer to bring out and heighten the better feel- 
—8 of our nature, and may give new strength to 
our highest hopes. This is giving.a positive and 
independent influence-to the seasons, which the 
mau, who always controls impressions, or regu- 
lates their effects, does not anderstand, and, it 
may be, will not allow. But such men are rare. 
The mass of us yield with but a slight struggle, 
andeomeeven go so far as to trust their happi- 
neas to the changing winds. 

This influence of nature upon us in all the va- 
riety which it presents, was meant only for good. 


ie felt to be a power which comes in aid of our 
imperfect faculties, and fits us for the highest 
contemplations and the truest felicity. Nothing, 
in the first place, is sv pure as this influence of 
nature upon us. There is no selfishness in it, for 
there is nothing in the vast variety through which 
it acta, that we could fora moment wish to appro- 
priate to ourselves alone ; and nothing, which, 
for the time it is felt, is looked on as belonging to 
another. It is truly the property of the ind 
alone. The deep blue sky ; the fving atmos- 
phere, with its unobstructed torrents of light ; the 

morning, and the blazing sunset ; the re- 
mote and high mountain, which seems to belong 
to the distant heaven into which it so far reach- 
es; the wide, deep ocean, now exhibiting its 
mighty energy in its mouutain waves, and its 
tremendous roar, and now as eloquent of itself in 
the faint murmur which it sends up the naked 
beach ;—these are among the unappropriated a- 
geucies which minister to our purest emotions, 
and which we always love most, when they are 
= in their full power by others alang with our- 
selves. 

Nothing, in the second place, is so well calcu- 
lated to give variety and vigor to out whole mor- 
al and intellectual being as the proper influence 
of nature nm us. e put our children to 
school, and shut them up from the vast and the 
beautiful; our young men change their task only, 
when they change froin childhood ; and our full 
grown men find their influences in books, and in 
the artificial business of the world. Far be it 
from me to object for a moment to allof good that 
is done this wey. Fill the mind with the best 
and the highest.of all other minds. Give it stead- 
iness* by occupying it about the real aud un- 
changeable of all exact science. Make it love it- 
scif by teaching it ta what heights a common na- 
turo has carried other minds. Allure it to a like 

reuit by examples ef perfect success. Teach 

t especially in this way, early to understand,that 

the truest benevolence, ond oneof the noblest 
uses of intellect, are in the tribute which one 
mind pays to a kindred mind, and to the great and 
good qualities of all other minds. All this may 
be done, and much more too, and still there may 
be room for a love of nature, and for all the. in- 
fluences it may exert upon us. These uses of the 
mind do not diminish our ca y to he moved, 
and to be made happier. better by nature. 
No }-what- gives the mind true tone, and aids ite 
reaches iuto the profound, and enlightens for it 
theobscure, makes it « better disciple of nature. 

There are many ways, however, in which devo- 
tion to learning, and the more common business 
of the workl, may become unftiendly to the best 
inflnences of nature upon the mind and the heart. 


fn tailand teach the ve importance 
of particulars. - Much time, in fhet all di 

time comes at length to be allotted to these, and 
a wide view is felt co be an alarming one, hecause, 
in the rapidity of full and ardent thought, the 
mind does not stop at the parts over which it 


Fives suddenly, and, asif by an intuition, at a 
general truth. Such a process is confused er in- 
——— to the man — and he rare- 
> fever, Sympathizes with the more compre-. 
hensive thinker. tis to this sort of mind that 
nature addresses itself in vain. In nature there 
is messiveness in what seems most in detail. Its 
minuteness ia particulars is lest in the amount. 
cre aineltiamect, or a single blade of grass, i but 
atiny wonder. the peopled atmosphere, the 
living fields, are a vast and multitudjnous exhibi- 
tion of power, wisdom, and beauty, and will have 
their true effect upon the mind that is rightly 
constituted. This illustration is from the small- 
eat, and seemingly con ible, if such a word 
may he reverently used. Take another from the 
acknowledged vast, the universal atmosphere, the 
| ceean, the inecesnible mountain,—these act ‘at 
ence ase whole; nota momeut is allowed for 





their detail; the mind that apprehends them, is 
filled with them, and at once stirred by au incom- 
intnicahle emotion. 

The unity of the mind is disturbed by endless 
Or if this be not the cuse, 
something as unfavorable to a love of nature is 
produced by this habĩtual surrender of the whole 
mind to particulars. It isso principally in this 
way. Such individuals have always lad in view, 
in their labors, some practical affect out of them- 
selves. A mere emotion, ending in the individu- 
al, however exalted it may be, is deemed of little 
worth, fur the finger cannot be taid upon it, and 
* Here is something to count ; something usefal 
may be made out of this,” cannot be asserted 
Emotions are indeed internal and 
invisible things. They are in these res: 
that which produces them ; that power 
which acts through visible ol n 
unseen ; and that power of mind, which is mani- 
fested in all the appropriate acts of man. These 
are all secret agencies ; but th 
account the less real, the less true; or the leas to 
be sought for and cherished. Shall we call that 
unreal or useless, which makes the mind purer 
which possesses it, nore active to good, and more 
ble of deep contemplation on all that comes 
ore it? Isthat miud, whichis alive aud fill- 
ed with all possible truth that relates to man both 
as to condition and character, uselessly employ- 
ed, when the trath of the vast creation,an ap 
hension of its beauty and grandeur, and a deep 
delight in both aré sought after as an abiding pos- 
session ; and this, hecause it ie felt to be enlarging 
its capacity for an eternal and perfect good ? But 
without this prospective operation, a true feeling 
of nature exerts an influence, which in itself is of 
just been said, that it 
enlarged and strengthened all the uctive powers. 
But its chielest excellence is in this. 
truth to him on whom it acts, and aids him in the 
pprehension and pursuit of all other truth. It 
ie a certain influence, for thnt which exerts it is 
either unchangeable, or the changes are produc- 
ed by fixed causes. This character of the agen- 
cies we are considering, is perhaps to us sheir 
What may become of our 
labora, what the correspondence shall be between 
our efforts and their co ences, is,of all things, 
the most uncertain. 
we regard as such, are 
fairest hopes are not realized ; our whole moral 
and intellectual influence, as érdinarily exerted 
for practical ends, is uncertain. We then exert 
the strongest and best, when we act most after 
the manner of nature,—I might say, when we 
ly resemble nature. 
moet nearly, when we exhibit te others an exam- 
ple of truth, which is unchangeable, in all that 
we do ; when our motives are as i 
are the principles of action of pe 
when we move a 
which the best 
religion, and the bh 


principle to all who 










































































devotedness to detail. 


3 
Whioee leaves shail grace thy Taomusci.'s honored | 


concerning it. 


are not on this 


the highest value. 


bave always felt somesympathy with dying na-| # 


“most important one. 


rposes, or what 
—* defeated ; our 


We are all this 


mong men in an atmosphere 


hest human excellence, have. 
becomes a living and pure 
are within its reach. 
thus when we have the least in view, that we fre- 
quently accomplish most. The influence is se- 
¢ret, and those who may be benefitted by it, are so 
so gentle that they are hardly sen- 
We minister, in short, to 
owth of others, and this, like the in- 
crease of living nature around us, is 80 
ceptible as to be known only by its 
y of him who produces it, is as silent as 

are the operations of nature itself. ‘ 

To give, then, te mana 
that of nature ever himse 
highest attributes. Jt isin the chain of creation 
_his mind now acts, and it hecomes the nearest 
link to this great cause. This view teaches us 
something of the nature of mind, and at the same 
time shows its resemblance to the 
inciple of the universe. This is the h 
tiance we can seek for it. 
the growth of moral purity, 
of the whole mind. 
own growth, for it multi 
ness, and adds to their po 

The love of nature is an exercise of the affec- 
tions, and its operation is to strengthen and to re- 
fine them. Itcomes in this way in aid of the re- 
ligious principle and sentiment. Give the affec- 
tions to nature; love it in the degree, and after 
the manner it should be loved, and their other 
exercises, the love of man, an 
and above all the love of God 
be natural movements of th 
Can that man regard the happiness of another 
mind as a trifling concern, who has found his 
own in these exerciees ? Can he be cruel in his 
influences, aod injurious in his sets to any human 
being, who has felt and acknowledged 
bated goodness which has been exercieed through 
al] nature toward himself? Can he contemn t 
human intellect, who feels that it is to this he 
owes his own dignity, and 
for or enjoys ? 


When its true purposes are accomplished in us, it by 


wer over others, like 
is to call forth his 


It will increase with 
and with the progress 
It makes us happier by its 
plies the mean of happi- 


d his noblest works, 
» Come at length to 
© mind and heart. 






all of good he hopes 


y be now asked, what is this nature, about 
h en much is said, and which so few t 
always to instruct ; still 
meant by this 





feel? To define is not 
will not be difficult to s 
term. A difficulty of compre 
the manner of 


if nature were only or 
@ great misuse of the serm. 
there 


around bim eve 
less capacity * 
external to him, and 
own soul; every thing with which it 
They = this influence when they enslave the | bis neble i 

nind to de 


Wherever man is, 
y is nature. It is 
ry where. Hisend- 


ment of all that 


» and to enjoy nature. 
hese work of tha 

y its own mysterious 
endowments brings him nearer to that which it ie 
comprehend and adore. 


mind is the hig 


really passes in an unbroken succession, but ar-| created every thing, 


Nature to him is ane 


imself that for Hessen An thie is 

ings, he 1s alone 
These remarks 
not unfrequent- 


made, and which, 
capable of feeling and lovin 
are made to remo 
against homen 
it, that this condition 


growth, which is atezinable 
mony of our condition (infinitel 
be) with all about us and with 
is as complete as it ig 
of i:self and necessarity, 


ly varied as it 
our whole — 





can make man unhap- 


, vile, or wretched; for he is in the full pos 
eet pewer originally designed ‘for, and 
capable of a supreme cuntro!l. Jt can make hin 
bappy where his condition seems most calamit- 
ous. It creates for him a new beaven and a new 
earth, fur it is itself the dwelling-place of princi- 
ples and emotivns, which are in natural corres- 
pondence with all of good, grand, and beautiful, 
around him. Give him the blessed light of the 
sun aloue, and is he placed heyond the power of 
nature? Make him blind, but is he in darkness ? 
The light of his own soul is around and within 
him. This is a brighter ray than the sun's, and 
it will glow and beam more brightly, when that 
glorious orb has forgotten its eplendor. Is the 
painter at hie easel, or the poet in his garret, shut 
out from nature ? Whence, then, that dazzling 
light, that impenetrable depth of shade, that sky, 
and that ocean,—enhd whence that verse of in- 
spiration and prophecy, but from nature, nature 
most sleep! t, and most trulyenjoyed? fs 
would be trite to sav, there are situations more 
favorable than othe,s for the apprehension anid 
love of nature. But it iv exceedingly important 
that it should be sail, and felt, that this influence 
does not belong exclusively te place, and that a 
tnind fitted for the happiness, can never be whully 
deprived of the means of obtaining it. 





(New-York Enquirer.) 

Paseaces. The Figrida, Tinkham, from New-York 
for Liverpool, made land, on the Irish coast, the 
Sousteenth day. Yesterday we had an arrival from 
New-Orleans ia foriy daye, and one from Boston in 
seventeen ! . 


Haprivess ayn Fuarreay. A gentleman adver- 
tising his benefit at one of our theatres, says ** he is 
hoppy to infares his friends, that it ls the Inet time he 
“ nine —— — public.” This 

somet the phrase of a Vermont preacher. 
aa in * * his yt Rapeocmat Ath 

ter myself that three-fourths congregat 
wil) be damned.” 

Rovxp-anoet-wase. A congressional orator the 
other day, * to deny some assertion of an oppo- 
nent, uses ing periphrastical expression :— 
“None of the relations off verisimilteds exist ka- 
tween tie fact and the assertion.» One of our lndine 
tribes has word of sixty-three syllables to express the. 
nuinber fwe. The congressman seems to have the 
reas for parsimony in langunge that the 

a as. 


[New-Englend Palladium.) 

A person, by the name of Joho Brown, bas presen 
ed a petition to the Legislature of Virginia for pay as 
& spy in 1791—and the committee has reported in bis 
favor. What was there (o spy in 1791? 

Some sympathy bas been expressed for those print- 
ers of the democratic 7x8 who have been supersed- 
ed as printers of the U. States Laws. Removal from 
office is nothing, when we are used to it, like the Fed- 
craliste. ; 

Mr. Hamilton has moved an inquiry into the expedi- 
ency of returning the Sedition Law Fines. Surely 
the dimensions of his mind will not admit of his at- 
tempting to electioneer with this subject. 

From the occasional accidental discovery of per- 
sons’ opinions, it would seem that a fewer number 
utter their real sentiments than would be supposed 
to. 


A writer in London says he sees in the windows of 


cludes there is more Liquor than Literature. 

The new town of Rochester, N. ¥. favored by the 
Canal, has risen to 7669 iakabitants—50 per cent. in 
one year—Sut the increase of population has brought 
Crimes with it. - 

A Convention in the county of St. Lawrence, & 
frontier county of New-York, has memorialized Con- 
gress against the Canadian Trade Restrictions, and 
recommended countervailiug restrictions on the 
ing of British vessels on our waters in the St. Law- 
reuce River. The evil may be great, but all our 
evils seem to be called 90, and the concerned recom- 
mend coercive remedies. 

Mr. Hone went through the ceremonies of retire- 
ment from the Mayoralty of New-York with excellent 
gtace. He received the new Mayor, ted bim 
to the Chair, thanked the Council for theis namerous 
acts of kindsess, and retired. 


When Mr. Bradford was turned out of the office of 


Skinner was appointed for his Democracy, the former 
made the new office aseasy as possible to the latter, 
by explaining tohim the duties and the routine, and 
lending bim his hammer and for ‘bis 
auction—the Marshals then their own rales. 

Mr. Randetph, in the Senate, continues silent. 
Even the Beabrapt Law, which he opposed before, 
bas not drawu him up. His chance of re-elee tion in. 
creases. 

The Richmond Enquirer continues the cry that the 
times are sav attr. j 


ORIGINAL INVENTION. 


YY AREANTED Superior, for the immediate 
protectin of a beactifu} Jet Black Ink. 
The Inx made trom thie Powder possesses some 
peculiar qualities superior to any other 
made. it flows smoothly from and follows { 
delicate stroke of the pen ; does set blot 
the paper, and remains permanently of 
colour as whee Gret written with. Unlike any’ 
Powder, at present known, tak ofa very fine 
may be wadp immediately from it: A 
thrown ps aig Inkstand, and — v 
added, produce a good ia a few 
Having undergone a chemical precees the 
powdns —— nat it nay “ed found to 
‘more Ink from a single paper than any other 
A farther recommendation te, that it does not 
yield to any chemical reaction, and te therefor 
valuable for Records and Instraments of Wri: le 
has received the approbation and tion 
of a number of the Writing Masters asd others 
who are in the conctant practice of writing. In fact 


iitntit 


rrhtti 


paper. 
©,° A liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 
Sold wholessle LEMUEL BLAKE, at hie 
PAPER WAREHOUSF., No. 33, Broad-street, and 
may behad of the Principal Boobsellere, Station- 
= * —— ia the United States. 
ulv 





REMOVAL. _ 
EDWARD W. BAXTER 

RESPECTFULLY informe his friends and the pub- 

-‘@ lic that be has removed from No. 6 to No. 19, 
Exchange-street, where he has for metre g 4 and 
complete assertment of real cestom BOOTS 
asp SHOES, . 
— en oo aa 
Skins, ing a eb- 
bing, Boot Trees and waeee Phen cat Pegs, 
per and leon Nails, &c. &e.~all of which is 
cane at any other stere ia this 

-B. Boots and Shoes made to order. ie the fiest 
style, and at short natice. . 

Sept. 29. - Sr, 





res vatuable Medicine has obtained a dj 


rier of the blood it bas uo parailel. 
wse(ul Spring and Autamo alterative ever known. AW 
those who are advected with Scrotula, Leprosy, Se 

or catancous Eruptions, o: any of those mela ; 
dis:aces arising from impurity of the blood and jtices 
also, those who suffer by discased Liver, Rhenuetic 
AGectiens, of frum indiscretion of their youth, of \drve 
whose constitutions are broken down mercurial, 
antimonial,.or arecnical Medicines, should submit tog 
Course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of this Med. 
Cine is each as not to interrupt either Ceconese of plea. 
sure, and requires ouly the common resteuinte of 
eration in dict. It ie conveyed by the Cuculating de. 
ida, aad corrects their tcndencies to all those dior nosy 
which originate in vitinted blood. It isa sate ‘ 
a pe we for mercury, and removes 

evils aa Uuuccessful wee of that mineral so 
occasions, * 


en 
the public by at least Gfty spurious mixtures io inl, 
tive of this well knowe medicine, is alone oatioinctery 
evidence of ite superior virtue, without avy otheg 
comment. 


this medicine would destrey the label, as 


has been made of the bottles havi m ~/. 
them: wM. SWAIM, Ph ra? 
— — 


From Dr. James Meare, Member of the — 


Swaim’s Panacea, asa remedy in Scrofula. | mp 
two inveterate cases perfectly cured by it, after Ge 
usual remedies had been long tried without effect. 


l must candidly say, that l bave been much 
with the results ef its succesa, particularly in 
lowing diseases, vis. Scrofula, ors » 

rial aces, Tumours and Ulcers, where there hes 
not only been nent destraction of the oe 2 
aleo where caries of the bones hare ext to ove 
considerable extent. 


P. HALL, Jr. for the tietor, No. 3 
street, and b at of the Drugs ia thie 2 
acighboring towns. m. Nev. 











SWAIM'S PASACEA. 


which ts efficacy alone can suppert. Asa pe 
it is the meg 


The aaserous and multiplying fraads committed 





1 deem it proper to inform the public that the » 


pee of the lauaera cannat possibly be disco 
y 


analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated tu tee 


other person, it being original with myself. P 
this are manifest almost every day. 


The genuive Swaim’s Panacca hes my name oot y 


seal on (he cork, and my signature on the label. © i 


OIt is particularly requested that yon 
y 
ilade 


a 
* 
* 

* 



















Phi Society. &e. &e. 
I cheerfully add my testimony in favor 


JAMES MEASE, M.D, 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1693. — 


m De. John ¥. Clark. 


philitic, and 


Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1895. 
Price $3 per bottle. For eale by JONA 


JOUN ¥. CLARK, M. D., fei 





Fa: by J. Dusto, 
the the On awe oe or 

paaion to ing Book, cons 
sons in the several branches of B—— 
T. Strong, Author of the Common Reader, &c. 
particular 


the sale already of four editions of it, amounting 

. as, Son Sethn, antl bacoe- that the public are not wholly inseusib of its werth, 
It has received the highest commendations from eg 
petieaced instracters. 


—— as abore, — 
THE COMMON READER, consisting of « ; 
of origival and selected, for the use of : 
* om 


ou 
"Greenfield, Dew. 15, tw 





ion to the Spelling Book. 
3 the Gfth 













little Book needs not the y 
of individuals to create a call for it. 


wards of 30,000 copies, we have 





ve for the eve , 
ularly calculated £ Scholae te 
Sols ove of the rending Books recess 


The Trade can be supplied with the above 
accommoda' terms. - 





rr received by the arrivals from 
Marshal of Massachusetts fer his Federaliem, and Mr... and CASSIMERES, some of wh 
fine; German Hair CAMLETS 


8* Cloths ; Kerseys and Runters Cloths $ 


VESTINGS; English and 
cias and Toilinets ; GLOVES 
Cravats, Pocket Hdkfs., &e. 


ssortment—among wh 
are, Camlet and Plaid Cloaks; German C 
Conte, lined with sitk aud wadded ; 
water proof dé. with and without capes 
of every ion 5 Surtouts, Frocks, 


Pantaloons Vests; Doe-skia and ore 
Lambs’ Wool and Worsted act do.; } 


Pads; white and fewcy Crayate and Pocket 
hemmed ready — Suspenders, &c.—all of 
———— ⸗ — <p ~~ 

i * 







PRIME GOODS. ee 
CITY CLOTHES WAREHOUSE, 


France, French, English and German 


laids and Plushes ; — siete tes 


READY MADE CLOTHING, 
As usual, an extensive a 


2 
Dress. 


KELLY & 


- Me. 6, ‘Ee 
N.B. LONDON FASHIONS rebinea® 4 
October 13. . . * 





aad of * 
Warranted BEDS and MATTRESSES 
made at short notice. -  Auguet it. 


GEORGE ARCHBALD 





re ae friends and the thet heles 
"nares fom SA to 206 Washington sect ine 
t ibe aase- 

the 














TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 2 yest, goretle 44 


. Exeter, N. Hi. J. '» Postmaster. 





Wenminster-Row. 





seribers ust poying ia advance, of withholding payment, whes KS 

are presented, will be charged af the rete of THREE 

AND FIFTY CENTS. We popes diccoutinsed bat by a 

the subsertber or of the decision of the propristor. Gubsertbers by 

the quarter must pay ONE DOLLAR 0 quater ia advance. = 
* , 





aGznts. 
New-York, RB. P. Bosa, No. 20, Wall-street. 
Balisere, Md. Witttisan —— 


Natchez, Mi. Cusacas W. Basaitv. 
| arena Caines & S 
Portland, Me. Betoor ae aca 


> Vermont, Fazozasce Parsi. 
Newbaryport, Mass. M. Lone, Postmaster. 
Measetl Mass. Cusates — Postmaster. 
Prov I. Maatrs Roswxsos, No. 7, 





ments more thew « 
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